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“A work of immense utility; both an Encyclopaedia and a Dictionary.”—Times. 


It is with very great satisfaction that Messrs. Cassext & Company are at length able to announce that 


their arrangements for the complete production of this important literary undertaking are so far advanced 
that they are in a position to commence the issue, 


In MONTHLY PARTS, price ONE SHILLING, PART 1|., JANUARY 25, 


THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY: 


An Entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all the Words 


in the English Language, with a Full Account of their Origin, History, 
Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Amongst the distinctive features of Tok ENcycLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY are :— 


1. Its thoroughly encyclopaedic character, the ‘“‘ Encyclopaedic Dictionary’? being not only a comprehensive Dictionary, 
but also a complete Encyclopaedia to all branches of knowledge. 


2. Its comprehensiveness and its widenoss of range, the work embracing not only modern words, whether of an ordinary 


or of a technical and scientific nature, but also all obsolete words and phrases to be met with in the works of 
English writers from the thirteenth century to the present day. 








3. The history of each word and the historical and logical development of its various meanings and uses ; the Editors 
having endeavoured to trace out and show to the reader, by illustrative quotations, the history and development 
of each word, such a system being for the first time fully carried out in the present work. 


4. The richness and completeness of the illustrations and quotations, the value of which is materially increased by the 
fullness and exactness of the references. 


5. The treatment of the etymological portion of the work in accordance with the results of the latest researches in 
Comparative Philology, and the grouping of the various spellings of each word under the principal form. 


6. The exactness and clearness of the pronunciations, the system adopted being simple, and at the same time of such a 
nature as to show clearly and readily the minutest differences in the phonetic values of the vowels. 


7. The large increase in the number of words registered, which is shown by the following estimate of the number of 
words appearing in well-known Dictionaries :— 


Johnson’s Dictionary, Todd’s Edition ee os “i -_ - oe oe 58,000 

e - Latham’s Edition .. - os oe - in oe 63,000 
Webster’s Dictionary (American), Early Edition . - oe oe - 70,000 
Worcester’s Dictionary (American) and Supplement, recently published ee a 116,000 
Webster’s - io om - wai a 118,000 
The Imperial Dictionary, New Edition .. - os ‘ os “s es 130,000 
The Encyclopaedic Dictionary ~ i. .. 150,000 


8, The numerous pictorial illustrations which, although eminently artistic in character, are in no sense mere embellish- 
ments, but in every case help to elucidate the text. 


“ As its title shows, it is professedly both an encyclopaedia and a dictionary ; it explains things as well as words, and thus the a 
has ample scope to produce a work of immense utility. The ‘ Encyclopaedic Dictionary’ promises to take a high place as a reference ve 
The author has had the assistance of specialists in the technical part of the work, and the authorities he has obtained to assist him have 
almost always been the best obtainable. The illustrations are always approptiate and clear.” —TZimes. 


*.* Prospectus, with Specimen page, sent post-free on application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lumen, Lupcate Hu, Lonpon. 
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HAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, STRAT- 


FORD-ON-AVON.—The Library and Picture Gallery of the Memorial 
Buildings are now completed. The Council will be glad to receive dona- 
tions of Books suitable for a Dramatic Library, and particularly of first 
editions of Old and Modern Plays. Also of Pictures of Shakespearean 
ubjects and Portraits of Actors.—Address C. LOWNDES, Secretary. 


NSOR’S CHRONOLOGICAL CHART. 


-In 1 of the facilities of carriage offered by the Parcels 
Post the Author of this CHART has resolved to REDUCE the PRICE ONE- 
HALF, and to supply it himself to the purchaser.—Circular, with Testi- 
monials, prices, &c., sent post-free on application to E. J. ENSOR, Milborne 
Port, Somerset. 

















GQ CHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS. 


PRINCIPAL—MrsS, CASE, 
The NEXT TERM begins JANUAKY 22ND, 1834, 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 
ni 
y } YUNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 
HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLSand UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics, Kirst Class in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
bmw B.A., Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 200 
uineas. 








S!. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION for filling up about SIX VACANCIES onthe Foundation will 
be held on the 22ND JANUARY, 1884.—For information apply to the CLERK 


TO THE GOVERNORS, Mercers’ Hall, E.C.; or to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
St. Paul’s-churchyard, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY FOR LADIES. 
° INSTRUCTION in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, partly by Lectures and 
Exercises, partly by Experiments made by the Students themselves, 
including the Subjects required at Matriculation, will be given by 
H. FORSTER MOKLEY, M.A., D.Sec., Assistant-Professor of Chemistry, 
beginning on WEDNESDAY, JANUAKY 9TH, at 4 Pat. 
For particulars apply to TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary, 


(SAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded, under the Presidency of His Gracs the 
DUKE OF DevonsmiRe, K.G., Chaneellor of the University, to enable 
Junior Stud pecially those i ded for the Legal, Medical, and 
Teaching Professions, for Engineering, and for Business, to obtain a 
University Education economically and under special supervision. 

ny usual age of entry being between 16 and 17, a degree may be taken 














at . 
_ The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation), Tuition, and University Fees, are £84 per annum. 
For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 
Cambridge. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN, 

= APPLICATIONS are INVITED for this Post, which will fall Vacant at 
Easter, Kesidence for the Summer Term to commence April 2ist. The 
Lecturer will receive a fixed Stipend of £40 per annum, together with all 
the Fees received from Students attending his Classes. Except during the 
hours required by the College (at present Fifteen Weekly), the Lecturer is 
free to undertake Private Study or Teaching. Full particulars farnished 
by the KKGISTRAK, to whom all applicati and ials must be sent 
on or before FEBRUARY 9rH. rroficiency in Anglo-Saxen (though not 
»@6°ssarily ossential) will b» taken into account, and should be stated in the 
Testimonial, 











THE LOISETTIAN SCHOOL OF 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! 


Uses none of the “Localities,” ‘* Pegs,” ‘‘ Links,” or 
“ Associations” of Mnemonics. 
ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
Ga Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. ; 
After five months’ acquaintance with the Loisettian System, Dr. ANDREW 
WILSON, F.K.S.E., thus again writes in his Journal, Health, under date of 
September 14th, 1883:—** PROFESSOR LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 
TRAINING.—lIn reply to numerous correspondents, we beg to state thas, 
from recent facts which have come to our knowledge, we are gratified in 
being able to re-endorse all that we formerly said in favour of this system 
of developing the recollective and analytical powers, The interest we take 
in Professor Loisette’s system is founded on our appreciation of the literally 
marvellous results which, not only in our own case, but in that of many 
others, have been attained under his method of instruction. Toere can be 
no question of the soundness of the principles on which the system is 
founded, and we frankly regard such a training as Mr. Loisette offers as 
one of the most important educational advantages which it has been our 
1>t to encounter.” 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 


(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 
yictoria UNIVERSITY, 


MANCHESTER. 





DEGREES IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

The STATUTES and REGULATIONS concerning Courses of Study and 

Examinations for these Degrees are now published, and can be obtained 
he University kegistrar. 
oui particulars "ss to Degrees in Arts, Science, and Law, together with 
Copies of the Charters, Examination Papers, &c., will be found in the 
“CALENDAR” (price 1s.) published by Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co., 
London, and Mr. J. E. CORNISH, Piccadilly, Manehester. 
A. T, BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


THE LENT TERM begins on TUESDAY, 8TH JANUARY. 


New Students will be admitted on Monday, the 7th, from 11 to 4. 

Candidates must not be under 14 years of age, and those under 16 will 
be required to present themselves on the 8th January, at 10,30 A.a., for 
examination in English, Arithmetic, and Latin. : 

Many of the Classes provide preparation for the subjects of the following 
examinations :-— ae i ee 

VICTORIA a A > 'y 
and Law Degrees—June an tober. 

VicToRIA UsiVERSITY.—Entrance Arts Examination for Medical De- 
grees—June and October. a Lae. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.— fon Ex June ; and for 
Degrees in Arts and Science—July and October. 

Further particulars will be found in the Prospectus of the Arts, &c., 
Department, which will be forwarded on application, 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar, 


THE NEW PARCELS POST, 





for Arts, Science, 











CHEAP BOOKS AND CHEAP CARRIAGE, 
GILBERT & FIELD 


Beg to draw the attention of Country Book Buyers and the Public generally 
to the great advantage of the NEW PAKCELS POST, whereby a 
Parcel of Books can now be forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom 
at extremely low rates. Sd, Discount in the 18. off all New Books for 
Cash. Catalogues gratis and postage free.—GILBEKT & FIELD, Kemainder 
and Discount Booksellers, 67, MOORGATE STREET, and 15, GEACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Strongly bound, 100 Plates, pp. 536, price 2is, 


Hew to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 
By LioNEL 8, BEALE, F.R.S. A Manual of Microscopical Mavipu- 
lation from the very rudiments to the use of the highest powers, 
London: HARRISON, Pall-mall, 


W ORKS EXPOSING the FALLACIES of 


MATERIALISM and ATHEISM. By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S. 
PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life. 10s. 6d.—ON LIFE and on VITAL 
ACTION. 5s.—THE MYSTERY of LIFE, 3s, 6d.—THE ** MACHINERY 
of LIFE.” 2s,—LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 5s, 6d. 
London ; J. & A, CHURCHILL, 
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Second Edition, price 5s. 


LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 


Treatment. By LIONEL 8S, BEALE, F.R.S. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


ANUAL of FINANCIAL, RAILWAY, 
AGRICULTURAL, and other STATISTICS, for Politicians, 
K i and Investors. By CHARLR#S EAsON, Jun., M.A., B.L. 
Price, sewed, 1s,; half-bound, 2s. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


JOHN BULL. 
JOHN BULL AND HIS ISLAND. 


JOHN BULL AND HIS ISLAND. 10,000 
sold the first week. THE book. ACL Booksellers. ‘* Most amusing ; 
John Bull is hit off to the life.” Paper covers, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s, 6d.— 
FIELD & TUER, ye Leadenhalle Presse, 50, Leadenhall-strect, E.C, 














A BOOK FOR TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES, 
AYERYTHING POSSIBLE to WILL; 
or, the RESCUE of a DRUNKARD. 

A Tale of Real Life. 

By ELLEN E, ELLIS, 

Cloth gilt, 5s. 





A copy of this work has been accepted by er Majesty Queen Victoria 
who has expressed her pleasure in receiving it. 
London ; 63, Fleet-street, E.C. 





A UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 
ADVANTAGES, 
Ist. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects, 
2nd, Printed on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not 


required. 
3rd. For Editions of 1,000 and under they are cheap. 

Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and 
by the Learned Societies; also by many of the leading 
Publishers. 

Amongst the Works recently done, or at present in the 
press, may be cited: Lady Brassey’s “*Tahiti;”? Professor 
Gardner’s ‘*The Types of Greek Coins;” F. T. Hall’s 
** Pedigree of the Devil;’”? Audsley’s ‘‘Ornamental Arts 
of Japan;” Lockyer’s *‘Spectral Analysis;” Burgess’s 
“Archaeological Survey of India;” ** Samuel Palmer: a 
Memoir.” 

Of this last work the Athenaeum says: ‘*This book is 
admirably illustrated by fourteen Autotype reproductions 
from lovely and characteristic sepia drawings.” 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manager, 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west s of Mudie’s Library). 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, New Oxrorp Srrezt, Lonpon, W.C. 


TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM 


Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Kev, SIUPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Publish. 
ing in 3 vols., each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
Guiness per vol. Volume the Second now ready. Containing: 

The Story of Europa. Farmyard, with Cock. 
Bridge in Middle Distance, ‘The Fifth Plague of Egypt. 
Koman, with Cymbals. Greenwich Hospital. 
Hiudoo Ablutiuns, interior of a Church. 
Bonneville: Savoy. Lauffenbourgh, 
Source of the Arveron, Calais Harbour. 
Aips from Grenoble, Coast of Yorkshire. 
Ben Arthur. Hizpah, 
Inverary Pier. Watercress Gatherers, 
Inverary Castle and Town, Juvenile Tricks. 
Fliut Castle. St. Catherine’s Hill, 
Stackyard and Horses. Morpeth, 

Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 

appertaining, are sold at 3s, 6 
" THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 

Publishers { Teeny SOTHERAN & Co., London and Manchester. 


RIVATE DRAWING-ROOM 


RECITALS.—Tho Finest Pieces of the Greatest Authors. By 
ALGERNON FoeGo, M.A. Cantab. For Recitals, Lectures, and Lessons, 
address ALGERNUN FOGGO, aa Twickenham, 

Mr. FOGGO'S next PUBLIC RECITALS (Chaucer, Ben Jonson, Milton), 
8T. JAMES’S HALL (New Koom), MONDAY, l4TH JANUARY, at 3, 
Manager, Mr. EDWIN DREW. 


LONDON LIBRARY. 


12, ST, JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 











PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS.—Kight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Alfred Tennyson, Esq. 

TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Kosebery, 4 





This Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languag bscripti 3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, 
and Ten to Town, Members, Keading-room open from Ten to Half-past 
Six. Catalogue (1875), price 16s, ; to Memb 12s, tuppl (1875-80), 
price 5s.; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ALL the BEST BOOKS of the BEST AUTHORS 
are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 














Many Copies of all the Leading Books of every Scason for 
the past Thirty Years have been placed at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY on the Day of Publication, 

Fresh Copies of all New Works of more than average 
interest are added from day to day as the demand increases, 
and an ample supply ts provided of all the Principal Forth- 
coming Books as theyare is sued from the press. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required ; 
oR F 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery of Books in any part of London, 





NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in 
Moroceo, Calf Extra, and other Ornamental Bindings, 
adapted for Gentlemen’s Librvarics or Drawing-voom Tables, 
and for Christmas, Wedding, or Birthday Presents, and 
New Year's Gifts, is now ready, postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STRERT, 
281, Recent Srreet, & 2, Kine §1., CHEAPSIDE. 
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MACMILLAN & C9O.’S LIST. 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


“NEW YEAR’S NUMBER.” 
No. IV. (JANUARY), Price Sixpence, 


Contains CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 








Frederick Pollock. Archibald Geikie, 

A. J. ip Ss. F.R.S. 

Archibald Forbes. Randolph Caldecott. 
Henry James. Charlotte M. Yonge. 


CONTENTS OF THES NUMBER. 
I, PORTRAIT of *‘ MATTHEW ARNOLD.” (Frontis- 
piece.) After F. Sanpys. 
Il, DARTMOOR and the WALKHAM, 
Pottock. With Illustrations. 
III. THE PIANOFORTE and its PRECURSORS. A.J. 
Hrirxins, With Illustrations. 
IV. THE HARES and the FROGS. The Fable—Appli- 
cation. Ranpotrn CaLpEcortT. With Illustrations. 
Vv. THE EMPEROR and his MARSHAL. Arcz. 
Forzngs. With Illustrations. 
VI. MATTHEW ARNOLD. UeEnry James. 
VII. RIVERS and RIVER-GORGES of the OLD WORLD 


FREDERICK 


andthe NEW. ArcHisaLp Gerxniz, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations. 
VIII. THE ARMOURER’S ’PRENTICES. Chaps. VIIL., 


IX., X. (Tobe continued.) CHartortg M. Yonae. 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE LATE JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


THE CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By John 
RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘*The 
Making of England,’ &c. With Portrait and Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 

A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. . 

PESTER: a Story of Contemporary Life. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “The Curate in 
Charge,” ‘‘ Young Musgrave,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 
8vo, 31s. 6d. 

*,* This Book has not previously appeared in Serial form. 

NEW BOOK ON MILITARY ITALY. 

UILITARY ITALY. By Charles Martel. 


With Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 














NEW BOOK BY HENRY JAMES. ett 
PORTRAITS of PLACES. By Henry 
JAMES, Author of ‘*The American,” ‘* The Euro- 
peans,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Macmillan’s 6s. Popular N ovels.—New Volume, 
NKNOWN to HISTORY: a Story of the 
Captivity of Mary of Scotland. By CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE, Author of ‘“‘The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 


_ With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—Edited by JOHN 
MORLEY.—New Volume. 


ADDISON. By W. J. Courthope. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Ready January 15. 


LAND and its RENT. By Francis A. 
WALKER, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology ; Author of ‘*‘ The Wages 
Question,” ** Money,” ** Money, Trade, and Industry,” 
“* Political Economy,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE WORD BOOK: a Glossary 
of Archaic Words and Phrases in the Authcrised 
Version of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer, 
By W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Fellow and Bursar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. (Uniform 
with the Eversley Edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
Novels.) ‘ 
Globe 8vo, price 5s. each volume. 
1, Miscellanies. With an In- ) 4, English Traits; and Repre- 
jaa Essay by sentative Men. 
oun Morizy " 

A . 5. Conduct of Life; and §o- 
ak [dn a few days. ciety and Solitude, 
a 6, Letters; and Social Aims, 
3. Poems, &e, 


MACMILLAN’s MAGAZINE, 
No, 291, for JANUARY. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
LORD LYNDHURST. 
CAMP LIFE on the PRAIRIES, 
IN ALSACE-LORRAINE.—II. 
TUE Pry KE of INTROSPECTION.—TWO RECENT 
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THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. Chaps. XLUL—XLV 
THE BENGAL INDIGO PLANTER aud bis SYSTEM. ‘ 
REVIEW ofthe MONTH. 


Lonpon: MACMILLAN & CO. 


noe 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


SOPHOCLES: the Plays and Fragments. With 


Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. JEBB, M.A., LU.D., Professor 
of Greek in the University of Glasgow. (In the press. 


Part I. THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


AN ATTEMPT to TEST the THEORIES of 


CAPILLARY ACTION by COMPARING the THEORETICAL and MEASURED FORMS 0fDROPS 
of FLUID. By FRANCIS BASHFORTH, B.D., late Professor of Applied Mathematics to the 
Advanced Class of Royal Artillery Officers, Woolwich, and J. C. ADAMS, M.A., F.R.S8., Lowndean 
Professor of Astronomy and Geometry in the University of Cambridge. Demy 4to, cloth, 21s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GENERAL Eprtor: J. J. 8S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 


THE EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. By the Rev. A. 


PLUMMER, M.A., D.D. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Lonpon: ©. J. CLAY, M.A., & SON, Camprincr University Press. WAREHOUSE, 
17, Paternoster Row. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Hundreds and, in some instances, Thousands of Copies of the Leading 
Books of every Season for the past Thirty Years have been placed in circula- 
tion at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

The number of New Works taken during the past Twelve Months is larger 
than that of any previous year since the commencement of the Library in 1842. 


Arrangements have again been made with the Leading Publishers for an 
ample supply of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as tiey appear. 








SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM; OR TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in any part of London. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses Postace Free on APPLicaTion. 





All the Best Books in Circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible 
delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


281, REGENT STREET, and 2 


Recently published, crown 8vo, pp. 337, price 6s. 
Ps hr a TOIT IY mn 
SHORT CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. By Henry ST. CLAin FEILDEN, M.A., Head- 
Master of Hallifurd Preparatory School, Middlesex. 

“will be useful in many ways, . . . The general merit of the book 

before us will probably carry it through many editions.” 
es Saturday Review. 

A clear, correct, and useful summary of Constitutional History.” 


Athenaeum. 
Oxford : B. H. BLACKWELL, 50, Broad-street. 


London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
Wita Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. 
Ly the Rev, J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown Svc, pp. 50S, cloth, tis, 
“Tt brings together information not contained in any single work extant.” 
London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15, Paternos'er-row. 


Just published, 12mo, sewed, price 1s, 





Priest LESSONS in RHETORIC. With 
rt Exercises, By W. T. FyPs, M.A., Senior English Master, High 
| School for Girls, Aberdeen. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrictta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, Suuth Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


| UNIFORM WITH “ KEKAMIC AKT OF JAPAN,” 


JAPANESE MARKS AND SEALS. 


Yart L. POTTERY, 

Part I, ILLUMINATED MSs. and PRINTED BOOKS, 
Part UI, LACQUER, ENAMELS, METAL, WOOD, IVORY, &c. 
By JAMES L. BOWES, 

Joint Author of ** Keramic Art of Japan.” 

With Illustrations in Colours and Gold, 





1 vol., imp. 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, with ornamental back, 
gilt leaves, price £2 2s, 

Comprising 1,300 Marks and Seals copied in ficsimile, with examples in 
colours and gold, executed by Me srs. Virmin Didot et Cie, of Paris. Th 
Work aiso contains a Grammar or the Marks; brief Historical Notices of 
the various Arts of Japan; the Jikkwan aue Jiuni Shi Charvecters, with 
those of the Zodiacal Cycle; also the Year Periods since the Fuurteenta 
Century ; and a Map showing the various reats of Manufacture. 


** An honourable labour of love.”— Athenacuim, 


“To the colleetor absolutely necessary.”—Saturday Review, 

** A book of great and tasting authority.”"—Academy. 

* This splendidly got-up volume will «nab'e collectors of Japanese. 
” 


oljjects to contemplate their treasures With a new and keener zest, 
Spectator. 
“Mr, Bowes’s volume is interesting by itself, and forms a worthy com- 
panion to the * Keramic Art of Japan.” "—Architect. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LBisT. 


66 yeas BAR is always a treasure to the lovers of 
stories, short and long.” —Manchester Examiner. 


*¢EMPLE BAR is always delightful ae 
ife, 





This day, at all Newsagents’, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY congas pe Opening Chapters of Two 


. )~)SoW PERIL. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, the popular 
Authoress of ‘‘ Healey,” ‘ The First Violin,” 
“Probation,” &c., and 


ZERO. 


By One of the Most Popular Writers of 
the Day. 
Ill. THALBERG. 
IV. THE HEIRESS of GLENMAHOWLEY. 
V. WHAT SHALL I DRINK? 
VI. BELINDA. ByRuopa BrovuaGuton. (Conclusion.) 


II. 


Vil. THE ETON DAYS of SIR STAFFORD 
NORTHCOTE. 
VIII, OUR FASTEST TRAINS. 
IX. LAST REMINISCENCES of ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. 
X. THE FOUR SILVERPENNYS. 
XI. THE HORSE: a Study from Outside, 
XII. LONG AGO. 
EMPLE BAR.—“ The amount of valuable informa- 
tion and instruction conveyed in these articles is 
worthy of note, and renders ‘Temple Bar’ increasingly 
attractive both to the student and ea reader.”’ 
-lymouth Gazette. 
bt EMPLE BAR may well be described as a Maga- 
zine for the Million. It aims at supplying excel- 
lent and instructive matter which will educate and 
attract.”—Standard. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








3 vols., crown 8vo. 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S 
“THE EXECUTOR.” 


3 vols. 


JOYCE DARRELL’S 
“WINIFRED POWER.” 


3 vols. 


HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S 
“ABIGEL ROWE.” 

DR. EDITH ROMNEY. 3 vols. 

RHODA BROUGHTON’S “BELINDA.” 

AUGUSTUS NIEMANN’S “EPHRAIM.” 

C. FOTHERGILL’S “PUT to the PROOF.” 


MISS MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. 


Just published, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE BLUE VEIL. 


“Isa poy story, with touches of pathos, it is true, 
but with also gleams of fun and humour which will 
make readers of all ages laugh.”— Daily News. 


THROWN TOGETHER. 6s. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 6s. 
SEAFORTH. 6s. 
THWARTED. 5s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, bound in cloth, with over 100 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Vol. I., New Series (July to December, 1883). 


*,* Cases for Binding the Volume may be had, 
price ls. cach, 


The ‘Pall Mall Gazette ’’ says of the Monthly Issue of 
the CORNHILL MAGAZINE :—‘' The magazine reader 
will find no better investment for his sixpence.”’ 





The JANUARY Number—being the First 
Number of a New Volume, is now ready. 


ContTENTS, 

J. HABAKUK JEPHSON’S STATFMENT. Illustrated 
by William Small, 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS,—II. 
Illustration. 

EARTHQUAKE WEATHER. 

THE GIANT’S ROBE. By the Autor of “ Vicrz Versa.” 
Chaps. XIX. to XXII. With Illustrations by W. 
Ralston. 

SEVEN-YEAR SLEEPERS. 

A BUTTERFLY anda BOOKWORM. Illustrated by W.S. 
Stacey. 


With an 





NEW WORK BY LIEUT.-COL. R. L, PLAYFAIR. 


THE SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM: 


Annals of British Relations with Algiers prior to the 
French Conquest. With Illustrations of Ancient Algiers 
from 1578 to 1824. By Lieut.-Col. R. L. PLAYFAIR, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

{In January. 





NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
SHAKSPERE'S PREDECESSORS in the 


ENGLISH DRAMA. By JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS, Author of the ‘* Rénaissance in Italy,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 16s, (in January. 





MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By 
CHARLES J. B. WILLIAMS, M.D., F.R.S., Pkysician 
Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. With 
Original Portraits. 8vo. (Jn the press. 





LEGAL MEDICINE.—Part II. By Charles 


MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B., F.C.S., Master of Surgery, 
Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Medicine at the 
London Hospital, Official Analyst to the Home Office, 
Medical Officer of Health for Islington, late Deputy 
Medical Officer of Health and Public Analyst for the 
City of London, &c. Royal 8vo, 21s, 


*,* PART I., with Illustrations, royal 8vo, 25s, 





ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By John Mar- 


SHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, 
Royal Academy of Arts, late Lecturer on Anatomy 
at the Government School of Design, South Kensington, 
Professor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated 
by 220 Original Drawings on Wood by J. 8. Cuthbert, 
engraved by George Nicholls & Co. Second Edition. 
Imp. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 





NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols., post 8vo. 


LOVING and SERVING. By Holme Lee. 


*“* A gracefully told story of a series of episodes in the 
life of a very charming young lady.”’—Academy. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOLLY 
BAWN.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols., post 8vo. 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “ Phylis,” 
“MOLLY BAWN,” “ MRS. GEOFFREY,” &c. 


**Monica Beresford is a very pretty example of Irish 
naiveté dissociated from shillelaghs; and there is true 
humour in the conception of Kit, her sister.’””-—Academy. 





London: Sairn, Exper, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ROSE LIBRARY. 


Popular Literature of all Countries, 16mo, 
per vol. 1s, 
. ALCOTT (L. M.) LITTLE WOMEN. 


LITTLE WOMEN WEDDED ; Nos. 
1 and 2 in 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


—_— LITTLE MEN, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


———— OLD-FASHIONED GIRL, 2s. ; cloth, 
8s. 6d. 


WORK, a Story of Experience, 2 vols. 
. STOWE (Mrs.) PEARL of ORR’S ISLAND. 
——— MINISTER’S WOOING. 


-———. WE and OUR NEIGHBOURS, 2s. ; 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


9. ———— MY WIFE and I, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 6s. 


. DODGE (Mrs.) HANS BRINKER, or the Silver 
Skates ; cloth, 5s. 


. LOWELL (J. R.) MY STUDY WINDOWS. 


- HOLMES (Oliver Wendell) GUARDIAN 
ANGEL, 


. WARNER (C. D.) MY SUMMER inaGARDEN. 
. STOWE (Mrs.) DRED, 2s. 

5. CARLETON (W.) FARM BALLADS. 

— FARM FESTIVALS. 

— FARM LEGENDS. 


19. CLIENTS of DR. BERNAGIUS, 2 parts, 
1s. each. 


(Ww. D.) 
COUNTRY. 


1. CLAY (C. M.) BABY RUE. 

2, _—— STORY of HELEN TROY. 

3, 24. WHITNEY (Mrs.) HITHERTO, 2 vols. 
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. HOWELLS UNDISCOVERED 





ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS, Edited by E. B 
Ivan Muze, M.A. ; 

A series intended to give a concise view of the 
works and lives of English thinkers. The endeavour 
will be to present information exhaustive enough for 
most educational purposes, while sufficiently populer 
for general use. 

The form is crown 8vo volumes of 180 or 200 pp., 
price 3s. 6d. each, and the following are the earliest 
of the series :— 

*AUSTIN. By G. M. Harry Jonnson. 


FRANCIS BACON. By Tuomas Fow ter. 


*BENTHAM. By G. G. L. Bucxre. 
*“BERKELEY. By T. H. Green. 
*BUTLER. 


HAMILTON. By W. H. 8. Moncx. 
HARTLEY and JAMES MILL. By G.S. Bower. 

*HOBBES. By A. H. Gosserr. 

*HUME. By F.H. Braptey, Merton College, Oxon. 

*LOCKE. 

*MANSEL, By Rev. Dr. Hucktna. 

*JOHN STUART MILL. By Miss Heten Tartor. 
SHAFTESBURY and HUTCHESON, By Fowzsr, 
ADAM SMITH. By J. A. Farrer. 

* Not yet published. 





London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Szaruz, & RivineToN, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.O. 
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to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLisHER, 
and not to the EviTor. 








LITERATURE. 


The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. By his 


Son. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Vols. I. and II. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 


Ir was the late Lord Lytton’s express desire 
that the story of his life should be written 
by his son, and by no one else. He showed 
wisdom in his choice of a biographer. A 
character in which so much weakness was 
united with so much strength, and in which 
the most conspicuous weaknesses were the 
overflow of good qualities, could hardly be 
done justice to by anyone whose judgment 
was not steadied by personal affection. The 
son is sufficiently candid for the most exact- 
ing student of ethological truth, and at the 
same time too firmly prepossessed to be 
irritated by superficial defects into under- 
estimating the really noble traits in the 
father’s character. A too candid biographer 
is as bad as a too candid friend; and the 
fear of appearing prejudiced by the dues dio- 
graphica—or Lifer’s disease — often leads 
writers in these days more widely astray than 
the most fatuous adoration and partiality. 
To be seen in their true relations, a man’s 
qualities must be seen through a certain mist 
of sympathetic affection. 

he fragment of autobiography is a very 
characteristic relic. It looks more like an 
auto-apotheosis than an autobiography ; we 
suspect as we read that it may contain as 
much fiction or romantically coloured fact as 
bare and naked biographical incident. But it 
is charmingly written. There are allusions 
in the latter portions of it which show that 
they must have been written after 1852; and, 
from the evidence of style alone, one would 
have conjectured that the whole of it was 
composed either after the Caxtons or while the 
author was experimenting in the Caxtonian 
manner. Even the genealogical chapters are 
not without interest. Whether or not the 
line of Bulwer can be traced back to Odin, 
and whether Odin is the only mythical hero 
in the ancestral line, are questions that may 
be left to the genealogists ; but there can be 
no doubt that, as his son points out, Bulwer’s 
pride of birth was akin to what the Romans 
called “ piety.” It was his religion, his 
ethical sanction, the motive and support of 
the chivalrous courage and generosity that 
he displayed from his boyhood to the end of 
his life. When the autobiography passes 
from the dim region of ancestral glories, the 
story becomes more brilliant. Especially 
entertaining is the account of his grandfather 
Lytton and his mother’s suitors. The mis- 
fortunes of these gentlemen are narrated in 








his best style, with lively humour and in- 
tensely idiomatic language, and without any 
of the hurried and superficial rhetoric of his 
worst manner. These chapters are equal to 
the best parts of Kenelm Chillingly. In 
some of the passages about his childhood, the 
apotheosing tendency appears to have got the 
better of him, and there isarelapse. Bulwer 
seems to have shared with Pope and other great 
men the weakness of pretending to be more 
precocious than he was. The most curious part 
of the harmless deception is his interpolating 
an imaginary brother who died in infancy 
between himself and his brother Henry. 
Apparently he understated his age from the 
time of his first appearance in society, for his 
early friend, Mrs, Cunningham, describes him 
as twenty-one when—as his son explains in 
a foot-note—he was nearly twenty-three. 
And, although he loftily declares that he had 
no curiosity about the exact date of the birth 
of great men, it would seem that he confided 
to an astrologer not only the right calendar 
day and year, but also the day of the week 
and even the hour of his birth. 

Whether or not Bulwer, in his youth and 
early manhood, was all that his fancy painted 
him in his autobiography and in the un- 
finished novels of Lionel Hastings and 
Greville, now published by his son for the 
sake of their biographical interest, is really 
of minor importance and not worth discuss- 
ing. Atleast these documents show what 
he aimed at being, what was his ideal of 
admirable conduct; and this ideal is of as 
much biographical value as any details of 
actual incident. As regards the incidents 
recorded, they seem to have been selected 
rather for those who wish to know whether 
the romance-writer’s youth was itself romantic 
than for the serious student of literary begin- 
nings and development. The biographer 
declares his main purpose to have been to 
* illustrate his father’s works by his life, and 
his life by his works ;” but the entertaining 
autobiography says surprisingly little about 
the books and companions that awakened his 
ambition and gave the first bent to his powers, 
and the supplementary illustrations are 
meagre. Bulwer had a poetical mother, who 
taught him to make verses before he could 
make pot-hooks, He had a scholarly grand- 
father on the mother’s side, a great accumu- 
lator of books ; and the sight of these books, 
when he was at the age of eight, is eloquently 
described as having been one of the great 
events of his life. But he did not enjoy 
their companionship for many days; the col- 
lection was sold. Only a few pages of the 
autobiography are given to his schooldays. 
He made a “ leap in his life’? when he went 
to Dr. Hooker’s academy at Rottendean ; 
there he read Byron and Scott, and started a 
weekly magazine. He was fifteen when he 
left Hooker's, at the urgent recommendation 
of that gentleman, who discerned in him 
“a mind of very extraordinary compass,” a 
bent towards “the Higher Branches of Occu- 
pation and Ambition,” and a capability of 
“‘ extraordinary Exertion and Self-denial, for 
any Object in which he is interested.” Dr. 
Hooker's letter is a most valuable supple- 
mentary document. It recommended a 
public school for the young Bulwer; but he 
objected, and was sent instead to a private 











school at Ealing, where, apparently, he was 
allowed to read pretty much as he liked. 
There, at the age of seventeen, he published 
a volume of poems, dedicated to the “ gener- 
ous British Public;” there he corresponded 
with Dr. Parr, and there he fell passionately 
in love with a pretty girl in the neighbour- 
hood. Of this grand passion a good deal is 
said both in the autobiography and by the 
commentator. It hada tragic ending for the 
girl; she married another, sickened for love 
of young Bulwer, and died three years after- 
wards. This painfu! incident changed him 
for life, we are told. It is an important 
biographical fact, no doubt, and not to be 
treated with levity; but one would like to 
know how large a place German romance and 
Byronic poetry occupied in Bulwer’s reading 
about this period. 

Concerning Bulwer’s life at Cambridge, at 
a time when people went from London to 
hear the debates at the Union—and there 
was a singularly brilliant collection of young 
men afterwards famous: Macaulay, Charles 
Austin, raed, Cockburn, C. Villiers, 
C. Buller, Maurice—the supplementary docu- 
ments are very instructive. Bulwer paid 
little attention to academical studies, but, 
under the stimulus of the intense intellectual 
life among his contemporaries, read for him- 
self with amazing enthusiasm and energy, and 
filled commonplace books with extracts and 
reflections. And, wide as his reading was, it 
was not without a purpose. The practical 
bent of his mind showed itself even then ; he 
read with an ambition to produce, and not 
merely from indiscriminate voracity. The 
fragments now published of a projected 
“History of the British Public’”’ show a 
remarkable originality of conception and 
range of reading. and thought for an under- 
graduate. The historical part of the work— 
for which the young student read extensively 
in contemporary chronicles and other authori- 
ties to ascertain the condition of “ the public ’’ 
from the days of King John downwards—is 
interesting as an evidence that the conception 
of history afterwards embodied by Macaulay 
was then in the air at Cambridge. The 
practical suggestions for political and social 
improvement with which he proposed to con- 
clude are interesting on another ground. His 
son remarks how many of these suggestions 
have since been adopted, and, concerning the 
proposals for Ireland, adds in a foot-note :— 


‘* Perhaps some readers may find in these sug- 
gestions of a youth of twenty-one more indica- 
tion of political wisdom than is yet generally 
perceptible in the latest experiments of septua- 
genarian statesmanship upon the government 
of Ireland.” 

This flippant passage is an example of 
Lord Lytton’s weak point as a biographer. 
It is not so much that he allows political 
opinions to colour his comments; he does 
this here and there, perhaps—as when he 
loftily rebukes his mother for a passage in 
one of her youthful letters where she alludes 
to Sir W. Scott’s “rank Toryism.” But 
there is a worse fault than this. He fails to 
put his father’s writings and opinions in 
proper relation with contemporary literature 
and opinion, and thus exaggerates their 
originality—an error most probably due not 
so much to affectionate partiality (for he is 
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on his guard against that) as to imperfect 
study of the circumstances. He treats the 
“suggestions ” of the political sage of twenty- 
one as if they were the products of his own 
unaided reflection. As a matter of fact, they 
had their source in the writings of James 
Mill, which were then fresh and much studied 
by the ambitious youth of Cambridge. They 
are an evidence of Bulwer’s extraordinary 
quickness in seizing and applying ideas. 
Lord Lytton ignores the extent of his father’s 
obligations to Mill, which were very great in 
his earlier political writings, and glosses over 
the closeness of his connexion with the 
Radicals generally at the outset of his career. 
A similar fault is committed in his criticism 
of Bulwer’s first novels. German criticisms 
of Falkland are quoted at length to prove 
that in Germany Bulwer was at once con- 
ceded a rank denied him by critics at home. 
The German verdict is represented as the 
verdict of impartial posterity. The fact is 
overlooked that Falkland owed its popularity 
with the German critics of the time to an 
accidental cause—namely, that it was an imi- 
tation of the fantastic psychological romances 
then popular in Germany. Similarly with Pel- 
ham, the fact is overlooked that it was only one, 
and that not the first, of a flight of novels. We 
are told that, when it was published, “ next to 
the author of Waverley, but longo inter- 
vallo, the novelists most in vogue were Dr. 
Moore, Miss Burney, Miss Edgeworth, Miss 
Austen, and Godwin.” This is the kind of 
literary history that treats a quarter of a 
century as if it were one day. It is true that 
** Pelham bears no resemblance to any of their 
works.’’ But the popular novels when Pelham 
was written were Ward’s Tremaine, Lister’s 
Granby, and Disraeli’s Vivian Grey; and, when 
we read these, the “ originality” of Pelham, 
though marked, is not quite so ** conspicuous.” 
Lord Lytton is also in error in saying that, 
“when Paul Olifford appeared, the experi- 
ment” of introducing thieves’ slang “ was 
novel, at least in English literature.” Has 
he never read Tom and Jerry? These are 
small matters; and yet, by writing about 
them without making a sufficiently careful 
comparison with the literature of the time, 
Lord Lytton exaggerates his father’s origin- 
ality, for even in small matters Bulwer was 
essentially a clever follower rather than a 
leader, though occasionally he improved upon, 
and always fairly rivalled, his models. 

It was not till his marriage in 1827—in his 
twenty-fifth year—that Bulwer resolved to 
adopt literature as a profession. But before 
this he had been experimenting in various 
fields of essay-writing and story-telling, and 
Lord Lytton devotes a “ Book” of the second 
volume to the published and unpublished 
works of this period of “ unprofessional 
authorship.” ‘* At every period of his life,” 
the biographer says, Bulwer “ read more than 
he wrote, and wrote more than he published.” 
It was already known, from the copious Pre- 
faces in which he took the reader into his con- 
fidence, that Bulwer was fully aware of the 
faults of his early style; and it would almost 
seem as if he adopted a gorgeous and inflated 
rhetoric on purpose. He wrote slowly at 
first ; and, in acquiring greater facility, he tells 
us, “ forced himself to resign much that would 
better please the taste, in order not to lose 





that dash and intrepidity of diction by which 
alone (at least, in works of imagination) we 
can hurry the reader into passion.” We 
cannot wonder that, writing on this theory, 
and producing at the rate he considered 
necessary in his first years of professional 
authorship, his style was often slipshod and 
bombastic; but his fertility at this period, 
and the solidity of purpose and opulence of 
detail in his novels, produced so rapidly, must 
always remain one of the marvels of litera- 
ture. The marvel is all the greater that he 
worked with conscious and conscientious 
artistic purpose. The conditions under which 
he wrote in the early years of his married life 
are now before the public, and will certainly 
add to the impression of his versatility and 
power of work and concentration. The 
unhappy part of his domestic story is still to 
come; what has now been told, whatever 
may be published afterwards and from what- 
ever source, must make everyone regret that 
a course of true love, which had so fair a 
beginning, should have had an ending so 
disastrous. W. Minto. 








The Little Schoolmaster Mark: a Spiritual 
Romance. By J. H. Shorthouse. (Mac- 
millan. ) 


On opening this little volume my first im- 
pulse was to hand it over at once to another 
reviewer. A review is an interpretation, and 
most often in the eyes of an author a mis- 
interpretation—that is to say, a trifling, but 
none the less real, pain; and how could I 
run the risk of giving pain to a man who had 
gone out of his way to mention in his Preface 
a book of mine with something more than 
mere courtesy ? And that my interpretation 
of The Little Schoolmaster Mark should seem 
mistaken and unfriendly was the more prob- 
able because, as I frankly confess, I had been 
among the few who disliked the work which 
had immediately secured the author’s repu- 
tation—viz., John Inglesant. But on laying 
down Mr. Shorthouse’s new story I feel im- 
pelled, in the teeth of all literary etiquette, 
and at the risk of apparent ungraciousness 
and ingratitude, to say a few words about it 
—in the first place, because the little book is 
charming ; in the second place, because it 
seems a new departure in our present fiction ; 
and, in the third place, because I think it 
may not be useless to point out the reasons 
which make me hope that we may have no 
more John Inglesants, but as many more as 
possible of Lattle Schoolmaster Marks. 

The two books are very unmistakably by 
the same author. They afford a peculiar 
pleasure by their complete negation of all the 
elements most common in modern writing— 
namely, realism, realistic psychology, care 
for intellectual and moral local colour, defi- 
niteness, and, if I may use an artist’s word, 
impressionism in execution—the pleasure of 
something undefinably old-world, something 
which awakens the romantic and fantastic 
half-memories of certain books of the end of 
last century and beginning of this one, of 
Mrs. Radcliffe and Jean Paul Richter. It is 
a new style, this of Mr. Shorthouse, because 
it is an old one, with all the quaintness, 
childishness, and pathos of the obsolete. 
Moreover, in this short story, as in his long 





novel, Mr. Shorthouse is not merely what I 
must be permitted to call, in a very different 
sense, however, from that of the French word, 
a romantic ; he is essentially, to my mind 
(though perhaps he, more versed in books of 
devotion, may dispute the technical correct- 
ness of the word), a thing still stranger in 
the world of modern fiction—a mystic. His 
two books, long and short, are spiritual 
romances ; the real action, the significance of 
the action, are in the inner world not of the 
consciousness studied by the psychologist (as 
in the case of an exquisite little work of 
which Little Schoolmaster Mark cannot fail 
to remind us, Mr. Pater’s Child in the House), 
but of the soul studied by the priest. 
Romantic incident, quaint description, artistic 
reminiscences, are in these stories merely as 
the statues and pictures, the mosaics and 
gilding and brocade hanging, the tapers and 
incense of a church—pleasant things for the 
sense and fancy ; but the thing we come to wit- 
ness is none of these, it is an unseen mystery. 
Mr. Shorthouse has many of the character- 
istics of a mystic; he is lenient to many 
dogmas, because to him the only dogma is 
the spiritual light revealed to the individual 
soul; his asceticism is tempered by sense of 
beauty and playfulness; his world of reality 
is a mere cloudland ; his men and women are 
spectres, graceful or hideous; he has even 
that touching pleasure in pretty things which 
made the saints of the Middle Ages see 
visions of silk embroidered robes and cloth 
of silver stoles, and made them hear concerts 
of celestial music. Above all, he has the two 
special qualities of the poetical mystic— 
optimism and quietism. The incapacity of 
perceiving the realities of life, and especially 
its tragic and sordid harrowingness, gives 
him a sweetness which tinges with rose colour 
even his conceptions of evil, and which makes 
him consider morality not as the sternly 
required antidote to inevitable sin, but as 
a kind of spiritual beauty, an almost aesthetic 
perfection, to be sought for its own sake, and 
valued for its delightfulness. He is, even 
when he deals with wickedness and with 
crime, an optimist and a quietist ; his villains 
are quite unsubstantial, and the virtue of his 
saints is quite useless. Fra Domenico Cavalca, 
in his lovely spiritual romance (as we might 
call it) of St. Mary Magdalen, tells his reader 
carefully that, though the Magdalen was a 
great sinner, her sinfulness consisted merely 
in giving scandal to good people by wearing 
over-magnificent dresses, singing and dancing 
and even whistling on the staircase of 
Martha’s house ; and the anonymous monk, 
to whom we owe the Fioretti di S. Fran- 
cesco, relates various curious encounters 
between the holy man of Assisi and a 
certain wolf, whom, however, he preached 
out of all carnivorous habits. I confess that, 
in reading Mr. Shorthouse’s description of the 
Signorina—the charming little siren who 
tries to kiss Schoolmaster Mark and take him 
on her knees—I could not but think of 
Cavalca’s Magdalen, who sinfully whistled 
upon the stairs ; and that the terrible agnostic 
speeches of the wicked cavaliere servente, 
who disliked little Mark, reminded me of 
nothing so much as of the growls with which 
the wolf of Gubbio first greeted St. Francis. 
In this atmosphere of spiritual grace, of 
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virtue which is almost an aesthetic quality, 
evil itself comes in for a share of innocence 
and sweetness. All this world of Mr. Short- 
hovuse’s is as dainty and diaphanous as the 
little pink and lilac towns, the little green 
and gold meadows, of the spiritual fairyland 
painted by Fra Angelico. Now imagine 
such a man as this, a Fra Domenico Cavalca 
or an unnamed writer of the Fioretti, leaving 
his cell full of flowers and illuminated 
missals and organ sound, and, after a 
cursory glance at the external world, under. 
taking to write the history of a real 
man living in that real world, among 
its real conflicting duties, its real temptations 
and dangers; and imagine the sort of work 
which he will produce, once back in his cell, 
and with glances at the figures in the mass- 
book, at the trim flower-garden between the 
grating, to remind him of the appearance of 
a real man or of the real world. We can all 
tell the result—a picture of fantastic un- 
reality of cloudland ; a world such as never 
existed; men acting without conceivable 
motives, turning like weathercocks from vice 
to virtue, from virtue to vice ; above all—and 
of this that same story by Cavalea gives a 
striking instance in the saintly behaviour of 
John the Evangelist, who, married to the 
Magdalen, abandons her for God on the 
wedding-night, and leaves her to console 
despair with sin—above all, beautiful souls 
doing dishonourable deeds for the sake of 
their own unruffled beauty. We can all 
understand such a work; and such a work, 
if we substitute Mr. Shorthouse for the 
Italian legend-writer of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, we obtain in John Inglesant. This 
book, together with its old-world charm, has 
not merely the repulsiveness of obvious un- 
reality, of a sweetly optimistic picture‘ of 
things which, like the Catholicism of Inno- 
cent X. and Molinos, our good sense cries out 
to us were foul; but the repulsiveness also 
of a spiritual progress, which, in the light of 
mere commonplace morality, is simply the 
gradual enervation and distortion of a man’s 
sense of right and wrong. 

An optimist cannot deal harmlessly with 
the evil he refuses to perceive; a quietist 
cannot judge healthily about matters of con- 
duct; a mystic, in painting the world, will 
produce only an intolerable mixture of the 
sweet dreams which fill his mind and of the 
nasty realities which are before our eyes; 
hence, to me, the positive unwholesomeness 
and repulsiveness of a book like John Ingle- 
sant. But when the missal painter paints 
only missal borders, when the legend-monger 
writes only legends, when Mr. Shorthouse— 
this literary Fra Angelico with the vague 
humour and pathos of that mystic among 
humorists, Jean Paul—gives us a purely 
imaginary story of imaginary virtue among 
imaginary beauty, glory, and wickedness, then 
we receive the delightful pleasure of what 
seems a new, an exotic, sort of art: the 
pleasure of such a story as this Little School- 
master Mark. Such a story is worth a 
dozen first-rate novels, because it transports 
us, like the missal paintings and the legend- 
aries, into a world which, in its very unreality 
of sweetness, with its flowers embroidered 
with gold, its saints and angels surrounded 
by spiritual haloes, refreshes our mind and 





our heart, and enables us for a few moments 
to enjoy and to sympathise without asking 
whether we may not be enjoying the merely 
selfish or sympathising with the merely weak- 
hearted. We require to look at life as an 
often ugly reality, and to think of our souls 
as machines which may injure or profit our 
neighbours; we require to be, for the vast 
bulk of our time, drearily and acutely awake. 
But, in order to be thus broad awake, it is 
necessary that sometimes, closing our eyes to 
reality, we refresh ourselves with a beautiful 
dream ; and of such dreams—where beauty 
and virtue, temporal splendours and spiritual 
grace, blend marvellously into one another— 
Mr. Shorthouse’s Little Schoolmaster Mark 
is certainly one of the most charming. 
Vernon Lee. 








Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland, 1831- 
1881. By R. Barry O’Brien. Vol. I. 
(Sampson Low.) 


‘‘T FEEL it impossible to hear the interests of 
the Irish people alluded to as they have been 
without protesting in the strongest manner. 
The blood boils in my Irish veins when I hear 
the disposition to do the people of Ireland 
justice called concession. Are the English 
municipal corporations to be reformed for the 
good of the English people, and is the reform 
of the Irish municipal corporations for the good 
of the Irish people to be called a concession ? ” 


So spoke the late Lord Leitrim (then Lord 
Clements) upon the amendments sent down 
from the Lords on that Russell Bill for Irish 
municipal reform which their Lordships 
eventually threw out. No words could better 
express the moral of Mr. O’Brien’s book. 
Generation after generation, from the Tudor 
educational edicts which provided that the 
schoolmaster must be an Englishman, down 
to the Poor Law, so full of vexatious differ- 
ences from that of England, every measure 
of justice has been called a concession; every 
such concession has, with feminine stubborn- 
ness, been withheld till it was extorted by 
force; and every one, when granted, has been 
marred by some offensive proviso. 

Mr. O’Brien does not say this; he proves it. 
In his Introduction he fully recognises the 
difficult position of conquerors when at last 
they adopt a policy of conciliation. They 
say to the conquered, “‘ Let bygones be by- 
gones,” and are astonished that they can- 
not at once command in others the kindness 
which themselves have begun to feel. They 
wonder there is “no response;” they talk 
about ingratitude in a way which betrays their 
ignorance alike of history and human nature. 
When, as Mr. O’Brien reminds us, Mr. Bright, 
thirty-eight years ago, wanted to master the 
problem of Irish disaffection, misery, and 
crime, he studied the Report of the Devon 
Commission, Those who are now prone to 
despondency and misgiving must do some- 
thing of the same sort. Few can imitate 
Mr. Bright’s thoroughness; but all will find 
in Mr. O’Brien’s temperate sketch of Irish 
legislative history a sufficient explanation of 
why “the response” is not made. 

In this first volume (very soon, I hope, to 
be followed by the yet more important one on 
the Land Laws) Mr. O’Brien treats of educa- 
tion, of parliamentary reform, of the tithe com- 





mutation, of the poor law, and of municipal 
reform. 

It is the same story throughout. The 
earlier educational “ concessions” were s0 
arranged as to condemn the people to long 
centuries of ignorance, and then the so-called 
National system was planned in a way which 
ensured its doing the minimum of good 
while exciting the maximum of ill-feeling. 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth professedly aimed 
at turning Irish Catholics into English Pro- 
testants; and, with this aim, they acted 
like the man who would not let his sons go 
near the water till they could swim. Their 
schools, such as they were, were wholly con- 
fined to the English parts of the Pale; for 
the rest of the country there was nothing 
but the self-defeating edict that Church ser- 
vices were to be in English or in Latin. The 
Charter schools (the vile mismanagement 
of which called forth a protest from John 
Howard, and respecting which Mr. Froude 
completely changed his opinion between the 
first and second volumes of his English 
in Ireland) were simply proselytising estab- 
lishments. So were those of half-a-dozen 
societies. Everywhere “the Irish Catholics, 
pining for knowledge, were prevented from 
acquiring it save upon conditions which made 
its acquisition obnoxious and reproachful.” 
All through the years when England was 
preparing herself, by steady, if not wholly 
sufficient, education, for the great leap in 
science which the last half-century has wit- 
nessed Ireland was falling back. Her hedge- 
schools, to the relative excellence of which 
Howard testified, had been killed out; the 
‘societies’? had certainly failed to supply 
their place ; and, when Mr. Stanley (the late 
Lord Derby) brought in his system, this 
chiefest of all boons was flung to the Irish 
Catholics at the hands of a Protestant arck- 
bishop, who, in his Errors of Romanism, 
had talked of the “ mystery of iniquity,” 
“the whore of Babylon,” &c., and of a Scotch 
Calvinist, Mr. Carlile, who was continually 
getting the code altered out of deference 
to the objections of the Synod of Uleter. 
Still, so great was their desire for instruction 
that at first the bulk of the Irish Catholics 
made no opposition. It was not till the 
passing of the “Stopford rule” (in 1847), 
which nailed open the door of proselytism, 
and the publication of Mr. Carlile’s Fifth 
Book of Lessons, in which, while glorifying 
Wallace, he had not a word for Art 
M‘Murrough or Hugh O'Neil, and the weed- 
ing out by Archbishop Whately of Miss 
Baifour’s poem on the Irish harp, of Camp- 
bell’s “ Poor Dog Tray,” of Scott’s ‘* Breathes 
there a man with soul so dead?” that 
Dr. Cullen led the Catholics throughout 
Ireland to join in that ery for denomina- 
tional education which the Protestants of 
the North had long been raising. This cry 
was met in 1850 by “concessions,” and 
mixed education has since gone on fairly well, 
But how much better had Ireland, like Scot- 
land, been allowed to give herself an educa- 
tion which suited her. As it was, the bigots 
defeated their own purpose; their clumsy 
efforts ground into the hearts of the people 
the religion which they had tried to extir- 
pate. Ifthe mass of the Irish are one 
Roman Catholic, it is because the Englis 
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educational laws long made patriotism and 
Roman Catholicism almost synonymous terms. 
A word here for the much-abused Maynooth 
priests, with whom, under their great leader, 
Archbishop MacHale, the opposition to Mr. 
Stanley’s system began. They may not 
always have the culture of their predecessors 
from Louvain or St-Omer; but they have, 
Heaven be praised therefor, an absorbing, 
a consuming nationality, which was wanting 
in the others. They know the country and 
the people better, and they are free from the 
delusion so common among Continental Cath- 
olics that social freedom must needs be fol- 
lowed by social anarchy. 

Almost the saddest part of Mr. O’Brien’s 
book is that which records the examination of 
this or that Protestant celebrity as to the “‘ un- 
safe’’ character of the religious reading-books. 
Dr. Elrington, scenting transubstantiation in 
the rendering of Luke (xxii. 20), “‘ which is 
about to be shed ” instead of “ which is shed,” 
is indeed a pitiable figure; but sadder even 
than such miserable triflings when a nation’s 
culture was at stake is the record of the tithe- 
war. The Irish Catholics paid both tithe and 
Church cess with a patience to which the 
world can show very few parallels. They 
paid on potatoes, which in Ulster were 
exempt. ‘They paid when, grass-land having 
been declared tithe-free, the whole burden 
of supporting the Church of the Ascendency 
fell on them. It is their patience which is 
the marvel, not their risings. The story of 
these wretched fights, generally due to some 
stupid outrage, like the seizure of a priest’s 
horse, and in which the parson, like a warlike 
bishop of the Middle Ages, eggs on the dis- 
gusted military, is to me the most shameful 
thing in Mr. O’Brien’s book. It is worse 
than the creation for a political purpose, and 
then the cynical destruction after that purpose 
had been served, of the 40s. freeholders. The 
concession,’ of course, is the way in which 
the commutation was finally made. After 
playing fast and loose in the usual style 
where Ireland is concerned, Government 
finally gave up the Appropriation clause, 
leaving the burden practically on the same 
shoulders, and making the whole Act such 
a piece of political hocuspocus that thence- 
forth disestablishment was only a question 
of time. 

The same with parliamentary reform. Sir 
Erskine May confesses (in his History of Eng- 
land) that the Irish was the least successtul 
of the three Reform Acts of 1832. As usual, 
the Irish dog had to put up with the most 
bony share. and even from the bone thus un- 
graciously flung to him most of the meat was 
pared off in ‘ amendments.” O'Connell made 
a glorious fight; but he had not the solid 
phalanx which will enable the National party 
to insist that Ireland shall fully share in any 
forthcoming measure of reform. On the Poor 
Law Mr. O’Brien might have quoted the too- 
little-known work of that earnest humani- 
tarian, the elder Sadler. However, by another 
road he arrives exactly at Sadler’s conclusions. 
Famines, he shows, have not been due to 
over-population, but to the culpable remiss- 
ness which neither provided work nor gave 
alms. The Irish poor were fed by the poor. 
Of this Mr. O’Brien brings abundant testi- 
mony, Thomas Drummond, who, I believe, 





astonished the Irish landlords with the un- 
heard-of dictum that property has its duties 
as well as its rights, being one of them; but 
every Irishman past middle life knows it 
was the fact. Hence a dead level of 
sordid misery became inevitable; and with 
it came such abjectness, due to under- 
feeding, that Gough in 1814 speaks of it in 
almost the very words which Arthur Young 
used in 1781. Of all the taunts that the 
English lavish on Ireland the most unde- 
served is her beggary. English statesman- 
ship beggared the country ; English statesmen 
allowed “the English garrison”’ to shirk its 
duty in every particular, and connived at its 
escaping all the burdens which property has 
to bear in other countries. When, nearly three 
hundred years after a Poor Law was found 
necessary in England, it was at last ‘ con- 
ceded” to Ireland, the statesman of the day, 
Lord John Russell, acted with his wonted dis- 
regard of the feelings and wants of the country. 
Wholly ignoring the recommendations of his 
own committee and the advice of men like 
Smith O’Brien and Sir R. Musgrave, he gave 
the arrangements to his pet, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) G. Nicholls—a Scotch doctrinaire, who 
had learned Ireland’s needs in asix weeks’ run 
through the country, and of whom even Peel 
said: ‘* He knows too little of the working of 
the English Poor Laws to enable him to pro- 
phesy how a similar system will work in 
Ireland.”’ Then there was the fatal blot 
of ex officio guardians and the mischievous 
substitution of electoral for union rating. No 
wonder Smith O’Brien was persuaded that 
Ireland never could thrive while her laws 
were made for her by men who neither 
understood nor cared for her special wants. 
One feels certain that a better Poor Law 
might have greatly mitigated the horrors of 
1847. 

I must dismiss in a word Mr. B. O’Brien’s 
able chapters on municipal reform. Sickening 
beyond expression is to me the dreary farce 
of ‘Irish nights,” when members crowded 
down to the House not to ensure wisdom by 
the multitude of counsellors, but to get fun 
out of O’Connell. The consummate ability 
of the great agitator, the well-deserved in- 
vective which he poured on the triflers who 
were trying “how not to do it,” were as 
futile as the brilliant eloquence of Sheil. 
O’Connell might demolish Stanley and a score 
of lesser obstructives; Sheil might pulverise 
Peel; but still the House voted as if the 
returned American, Copley Singleton, Lord 
Lyndhurst, was right in stigmatising the Irish 
as “aliens in blood, religion, and language.” 

It is always the same. ‘ Will you deal 
with the matter as statesmen or as clerks?” 
once asked Mr. Bright of the two English 
party leaders. The question contains the 
Irish difficulty in a nut-shell. Ireland has 
always been dealt with in the interests of an 
English party. What was hers of right has 
been given in the way of “ concession” to 
pressure more or less approximating to fear 
of civil war ; and it has always been so given 
as to make it, to a great extent, a delusive 
boon. Everyone will be anxious to see how 
Mr. O’Brien shows that the same vital fault 
of want of fitness has well-nigh ruined the 
successive Land Acts. 

Henry Sruart Facay. 





The Middle Kingdom: a Survey of the 
Geography, Government, Literature, Social 
Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese 
Empire and its Inhabitants. By S. Wells 
Williams. Revised Edition, with Illustra- 
tions and a new Map of the Empire. In 
2 vols. (W. H. Allen.) 


THe number and importance of the events 
which have occurred in China during the 
thirty-five years that have elapsed since the 
appearance of the first edition of The 
Middle Kingdom, together with the great 
strides which have been made in our know- 
ledge of the country and its inhabitants during 
the same perio, amply justifv the publication 
of a revised edition of Dr. Wells Williams’s 
work, The size of the two portly volumes 
before us testifies, at first sight, to the fact 
that they represent, not only a revised, but a 
considerably enlarged edition. Each volume 
contains about two hundred pages more than 
its predecessor, and the number of the illus- 
trations has been greatly added to. 

The contrast between the China, as regards 
foreigners, of fifty years ago and the China of 
to-day cannot better be described than in the 
author’s own words, ‘On my arrival in 
Canton in 1833,” he writes, 


‘‘T was officially reported, with two other 
Americans, to the Hong merchant, Kingqua, as 
fan-kwai, or ‘ foreign devils,’ who had come to 
live under his tutelage. In 1874, as secretary 
to the American Embassy at Pekin, I accom- 
panied the Hon. B. P. Avery to the presence of 
the Emperor Tung-chi, when the Minister of the 
United States presented his letters of credence 
on a footing of perfect equality [?] with the Son 
of Heaven.” 

About the events which produced this wonder- 
ful change there is much to be said, and they 
form in great measure the substance of the 
additions to the present volumes; but Dr. 
Williams has also taken full advantage of the 
increased knowledge of the natural history of 
China furnished by the explorations of 
Richthofen, Pumpelly, Pére David, Baber, 
Blakiston, and others, and he has, besides, 
added considerably to his chapters on the 
language and literature. It must have been 
a gratification to him to have found that, 
though he had much to add to his earlier 
work, he had little to correct. The great 
bulk of the information published by him 
thirty years ago has stood the test of time, 
and now re-appears unchanged. It formed 
then, as it forms now, a standard work on the 
geography and government of the country, as 
well as on the social life of its people. On these 
points nothing more need be said, and we turn 
from that which is old to that which is 
new. : 
Apart from the record of recent events, the 
most important additions in the present work 
are those which refer to the geology and zoology 
of the country. The account given of the loess- 
beds of northern China is particularly inter- 
esting, and describes a geological phenomenon 
which is without a parallel on the face of the 
globe. Over an extent of territory “half as 


large again as that of the German empire” 
there lies a deposit of a brownish coloured, 
extremely porous, and almost impalpable earth 
to the depth of from ninety to one thousand 
feet. Being incapable of holding water, all 
streams cut their way through it until they 
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reach the more solid surface of the land 
beneath ; and, as from its structure it cleaves 
and splits away vertically, its whole surface 
is broken by sudden and perpendicular clefts 
which 

“‘eut up the country in every direction, and 
render observation, as well as travel, often 
exceedingly difficult. The clefts caused by 
erosion vary from cracks measured by inches 
to cafions half a mile wide and hundreds of 
feet deep; they branch out in every direction, 
ramifying through the country after the 
manner of tree roots in the soil—from each a 
rootlet, and from these other small fibres— 
until the system of passages develops into a 
labyrinth of far-reaching and intermingling 
lanes.” 

Fortunately for the inhabitants, the loess, 
when watered by timely and temperate rains, 
is extremely fertile, requiring neither manure 
to enrich it nor much labour to till it. The 
great enemy of the farmer is drought. When 
the heavens withhold their rains, the seed 
either lies barren in the ground or is exposed, 
to be burnt up by the scorching rays of 
the sun. It was such a condition of things 
that produced the terrible famine which 
desolated the loess country a few years ago, 
and which proved fatal to nine millions of 
the unhappy inhabitants. 

But, besides supplying, in favourable years, 
abundant food-crops for the people, the loess 
affords them comfortable homes. The faces 
of the perpendicular loess cliffs are easily 
pierced and houses are without difficulty 
excavatedin them. For countless generations 
Chinamen, and before them the aboriginal 
tribes, have made these caved dwellings their 
homes. Both inside and outside some of the 
most ancient of these dwellings are profusely 
and curiously ornamented, and a thorough 
investigation of them would be an invaluable 
help to a better knowledge of the primitive 
ethnology of this part of China. It is to be 
regretted that Dr. Wells Williams has not 
embodied in his work more of the informa- 
tion gathered by recent travellers and writers 
on the aboriginal tribes of China. With the 
exception of references to the Miau-tsze, the 
Lolo, and Li-mu tribes, he tells us nothing 
of the remnants of the pre-Chinese inhabitants 
which are scattered over the country. This 
omission is the more serious since, as the old 
notion that the Chinese were the aborigines of 
China has disappeared, the history of the people 
who preceded them becomes more important 
both in an ethnological and _ linguistic 
sense, and in a work of such extent and 
of such (generally speaking) encyclopaedic 
information readers may naturally expect to 
find this subject dwelt upon. The chapters 
on the language and literature, also, though 
enlarged, might have been made more complete 
by the addition of the results of modern 
research. These are the least satisfactory 
parts of the book, which, taken as a |whole, 
is an admirable thesaurus of knowledge on 
everything connected with China. 

We are glad to observe that Dr. Wells 
Williams does not join in spurring on the 
Chinese to introduce railways and telegraphs 
without delay and at all hasards. Before a 
man undertakes structural alterations in his 
home he will, if he be wise, look to his foun- 
dations and shore up his walls ; and, before the 
Chinese Government exposes the nation to the 





disturbing effects produced by the upset of old 
habits, and by rapid communication between 
all parts of the empire, it will do well to 
devote its attention to the reform of its insti- 
tutions and to the ‘rectification of the abuses 
in administration which Dr. Wells Williams 
so ably exposes. 
Rozert K. Dovetas. 








Without God: Negative Science and Natural 
Ethics. By Percy Greg. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


Mr. Gree is a conscientious writer, anxious 
to do the best for his ideas. Sanguelac, for 
instance, is not a repetition in any sense of 
Errant; it is simply a better book made out 
of the same materials. In the same way, 
Without God is not a continuation of Zhe 
Devil's Advocate, as the use of the same 
framework might suggest; the speakers go 
over the same ground, or most of it, but it 
is serious fighting, not mere skirmishing, and 
the reporter of the debates shows his sym- 
pathies more plainly. In style there is a 
certain advance to be noted. Cleveland com- 
plains in his letter of invitation that the 
reporter of the conversations at Ferndale 
has made the speakers terribly prosy. To 
remedy this inconvenience, Cleveland (the 
happy owner of Ferndale) and Lestrange (the 
journalist, who is embittered by an unhappy 
marriage) harangue through about half the 
book; but the harangues are always judi- 
ciously interrupted, so that one speaker 
hardly ever holds forth for a page at a time. 
Either the speaker asks for agreement, or a 
friendly speaker throws in support, or a 
hostile speaker interjects dissent, and then, 
perhaps, all the company say their word, and 
the harangue goes on again. 

One always sympathises with a writer who 
for five-and-twenty years, as a Liberal friend 
of Mr. Greg informs us, has always chosen 
the side upon which his bread was not 
buttered. And there is very much that is 
unreal in the optimism of utilitarians and 
agnostics, Comtists and democrats; there is 
plenty of room for the protest of a Tory 
pessimist who is still more than half a theist, 
and has not quite despaired of Christianity ; 
especially is there room for the warning that 
it is the “fame rather than the force” of 
agnostic arguments which are breaking down 
belief—that agnosticism 


‘* rests more and more upon grounds intelligible 
to, but not appreciable by, the general public ; 
upon reasoning whose force they can feel, but 
whose truth they cannot judge, whose exact 
weight they cannot measure.” 

If this does not go so deep as Clough’s 


** Alas! the great world goes its way, 

And takes its truth from day to day ;} 

They do not quit, nor can retain, 

Far less consider it again,’’ 
it is wholesome doctrine ; and the fashionable 
aphorism, “‘ Truth is always a safe guide,” is 
fairly met by Cleveland’s query: “Is it? 
Why? I, who believe in a superintending, 
directing Providence, might reasonably think 
so.’ But, in fact, Cleveland’s faith is not 
strong enough to sustain so weighty ad 
paradoxical an inference; and he lays down 
admirable rules for the guidance of those who 
think a particular truth more likely to do 





harm than good, a particular falsehood more 
likely to do good than harm. 
‘* Not till I see the way to build a stable edifice 
in which future generations may live securely 
and happily will I lend a hand to destroy what 
the past has bequeathed tous. .. . Itis enough 
that those who hold injurious truth should keep 
it to themselves, There will always be a 
sufficiency of honestly mistaken men to propa- 
ate and maintain beneficial falsehoods... . 
here will always be numbers of thoughtful 
~~ who cannot practically believe that what 
is beneficial is false, that what is palpably 
noxious can be true.” 

The main object of the book is to insist 
that, while there is still very much to be said 
on both sides of the question whether there 
is a God or a Revelation, it is hard for man- 
kind to dispense safely with either, impossible 
to dispense safely with both. On the specula- 
tive questions Mr. Greg, or his friends, say 
some penetrating things and some ignorant 
things. As instances of the former we may 
cite Lestrange’s argument against the his- 
torical character of the Resurrection, though 
it is not so original as the question to which 
Cleveland twice recurs, What was Christ’s 
own theory of His inspiration? It is justly 
observed that Mohammed’s account of his 
claims is enough to condemn them, though it 
establishes his good faith. On the other 
hand, it is curious that Vere, a Catholic 
priest, finds the casting out of devils “the 
one thing that” he “cannot pretend to 
explain to” his “own satisfaction ;’’ more 
curious still to be told that Buddha claimed 
to receive revelations and to be believed on 
divine authority—the fact being that he 
claimed to have reached the highest truth by 
his own exertions, and that he consistently 
appealed to men’s own sense to recognise that 
his teaching was true; in many texts there 
even seems to be a veiled polemic against the 
doctrine of more than one Upanishad, that 
knowledge is not really knowledge unless it 
is learnt regularly from a teacher. 

On the practical question there is a good 
deal of iteration of the kind to which the 
late Mr. Mill and his followers accustomed 
us; no doubt the way to popularise a doctrine 
is to dwell on all the obvious points in its 
favour, to come back on them from all 
directions. Only liberal utilitarianism is, or 
was, an attractive doctrine, and, consequently, 
fit to be popularised. Can the same be said of 
a protest against it? Ifnot, a good deal of 
Mr. Greg’s logic and rhetoric, both excellent 
of their kind, are rather thrown away. A 
sincere enquirer into the meaning of a moral 
transition gets no help from the most trench- 
ant challenge to innovators to explain how 
this or that admirable or essential feature 
of the old system is to be preserved or 
replaced. At first the innovators say, “ We 
shall not touch it;’’ at last they say, 
“What does it matter if it goes?” Loss 
and gain are almost always incommensur- 
able; every change involves both. That 
a particular change involves a particular 
loss is not a reason for retarding it, for the 
change may be inevitable, and then it is best 
made heartily and hopefully. Again, if a 
change is to be retarded because we shall lose 
by it, it is only reasonable to enquire pre- 
cisely how much we shall lose, and those who 
advocate it are obviously the last persons to 
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tell us; it is a waste of time proving that 
they do not know, when we might be en- 
quiring for ourselves. If theism is replaced 
by agnosticism, no doubt “ conscience ”’ will 
count for less—for how much less? If utili- 
tarianism prevails, people will take dispensa- 
tions for breaking moral rules in a good many 
more cases than now; there will even be more 
cases where the public endorses the dispensa- 
tion. A utilitarian who had the courage of 
his principles might fairly ask :—‘ What 
then? Is it not natural and inevitable that 
every virtue should be overrated at first, and 
inculeated to a tyrannical extent? Hindu 
sages went mad over concentration of thought, 
mediaeval knights over the point of honour— 
both excellent things, neither worth unmea- 
sured sacrifices.” 

How much, again, of existing virtue is 
due to authority, how much to rational 
calculation? No doubt more is due to 
both than agnostics like to think, and no 
doubt there is something ominous in the 
demoralisation of the pioneers who push 
beyond the frontiers of civilisation. But, 
after all, at any given moment any given set 
of people have a spontaneous disposition to a 
particular set of actions; people act as they 
are disposed, and then they find out how they 
like it. For instance, people are getting 
gentler now than they used to be; by-and-by 
they will learn whether the old sternness was 
really valuable; but they did not discard it 
under a sense that it was forbidden, or on a 
calculation that it was mischievous, but 
because it had grown uncongenial. So, too, 
it is reasonable for a theist to wish to be more 
conscientious than he naturally is, or, which 
is generally of more practical importance, to 
guard against getting less conscientious ; 
while an agnostic has no prudential motive 
for either effort or wish. But it does not 
follow that an agnostic has any prudential 
motive for getting rid of such conscience as 
he has because he knows that it is the pro- 
duct of social pressure continued through 
many generations, for it is obvious that this 
pressure must have moulded his inclinations 
as well as his instinctive judgment. Le- 
strange’s arguments that he has a perfect 
logical right to be wicked rather lose their 
point when it appears that he has no practical 
inclination to any vice but opium-eating. The 
fact is that Mr. Greg assumes the primary 
vojcanic passions of savage men to be practi- 
cally indestructible, though social discipline, 
ideal aspirations, and, above all, a logical creed 
may do much to restrain them. Only there 
are two theories of volcanoes: according to one, 
they communicate directly with the molten 
core of earth ; according to the other, their heat 
is due in the main to local chemical or 
mechanical action,reproducing in a portion of 
the earth’s crust a condition which once was 
general, The reason why Mr. Greg embraces 
a theory of passion that corresponds to a 
theory of volcanoes which is going out of 
fashion seems to be connected with Mr. Greg’s 
own personality. A character haunts hin— 
one might say possesses him, for it appears 
in more or less disastrous circumstances in all 
his novels—which is almost an incarnation 
of pure egoism. This character, which no 


stranger can separate from the author, is any- 
thing but selfish, always disinterested, almost 





always generous and frequently forbearing 
and considerate; but, however freely he 
may sacrifice himself, one thing is quite im- 
possible to him, and that is to forget himself. 
A very typical trait is that a happy marriage 
does not incline him to think well of women 
in general, but sets him free to say his worst 
of the sex—in his wife’s absence—because he 
cannot be suspected of speaking out of per- 
sonal spite. This self haunts Mr, Greg, and 
it is hard to say whether the prospect of its 
emancipation in life or that of its annihila- 
tion in death torments his fancy most. This 
makes the criticism of the late Prof. 
Clifford unduly bitter. It is a fact that in 
many lives as activity becomes intense it 
becomes impersonal, the whole of the man 
goes into the work, there is no self left over 
to glory in its own performance or to ask for a 
reward, Activity has never yet been sustained 
at such a level for a lifetime; it is not a 
condition of effective action that the im- 
personal temper should be attained at all. 
Compare Nelson’s “ Now for a peerage or 
Westminster Abbey ’’ and John Brown’s “I 
am more use to hang than for any other pur- 
pose.” Nelson won three great fights ; Brown 
sacrificed himself in one petty skirmish, and, 
after all, believed in the immortality of the 
soul. 

There is the same kind of unreality in the 
treatment of democracy. Mr. Greg sees, 
like Mr. Mallock, that envy is a mainspring 
(they think the mainspring) of modern 
Radicalism ; unlike Mr. Mallock, he leaps to 
the conclusion that the triumph of agnos- 
ticism will set envy free to abolish civilisation. 
He makes no allowance whatever for the 
complexity and stability of the industrial 
and commercial hierarchy. A pessimist may 
fairly expect that the classes which live upon 
rent will be robbed by Act of Parliament 
throughout the United Kingdom much more 
thoroughly than they have yet been robbed 
in Ireland—as thoroughly maybe as the monks 
and nuns were robbed in the sixteenth 
century ; but industry and civilisation went 
on then, though the confiscation reached a 
larger part of the existing wealth of the 
community. It is a more effective argument 
that the pursuit of material equality of con- 
ditions would inevitably check invention, for 
very few inventors will be as self-sacrificing as 
Palissy, and most inventors either expect to 
make money themselves or are employed by 
those who expect to make money out of them ; 
and the majority of workmen employed in a 
trade are always inclined to oppose new pro- 
cesses in it; and the large bodies of artisans 
aggregated in factories associated in trades’ 
unions are the most tangible fact underlying 
much talk about democracy, which, whether 
optimist or pessimist, is always as vague as it 
it is fatalist. There is a larger admixture of 
paradox in the discussion of the alternative 
futures of mankind, which, it seems, may be 
a democracy made up of people like Mr. Burt 
and Mr. Arch and their constituents, “ or an 
intellectual aristocracy, the descendants of the 
élite of the Aryan race resting upon a popula- 
tion such as the Chinese,” and thriving as the 
Chinese thrive at Singapore. Before deciding 
with Mr. Greg for the latter ideal, one would 
wish to know what the intellectual aristocrats 
will be like, Will they resemble the late 





Mr. Brassey or the present Mr. Chamberlain, 
or Lord Dunraven or the Duke of Suther- 
land? Any way, the ideal is more reasonable 
than the suggestion put into the mouth of 
Lestrange later on, that to follow nature we 
must “ first kill out the eight hundred millions 
of non-Aryans in order to make room for an 
Aryan population, and then the other Aryan 
races are to be killed out to make room for 
the Anglo-Saxon.” To say nothing of 
morality, the Aryan race has already cleared 
as much of the planet as it can use for a 
breeding-ground. 

Lest the book should be wholly cynical, it 
closes with a reasoned confession by Cleveland 
of such faith as isin him. He asserts a Provi- 
dence in history ; refuses to abandon the hope 
of immortality, which he, like most contem- 
poraries, rests rather upon the divine justice 
than upon the ‘ metaphysical” element in 
thought and morality; and, besides restating 
forcibly the current objections to the view 
“that natural selection has been the sole 
creative agency, that it has worked blindly . . . 
upon variations infinitesimal and occurring 
equally in all directions,” contributes two new 
objections of his own. One is that fertilising 
insects in each journey keep to one flower of 
one colour, which, if universally established, 
would be weighty, because the benefit of such 
a habit to the flower is so much clearer than 
the benefit to the insect that it seems likely 
that one Mind overrules the evolution of 
insects and of flowers, using either for the 
good of both. The other is that, as the higher 
races of animals breed more slowly than the 
lower, although it is the interest of the first 
generation of a higher variety or species to 
breed fast so as to conquer competitors, we 
must suppose that fertility is restrained by 
the supernatural Foresight in the interest of 
future generations that they may not suffer 
from over-population. G. A. Srmcox. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Scraps; or, Scenes, Tales, and Anecdotes from 
Memories of my Earlier Days. By Lord 
Saltoun. In 2 vols. (Longmans.) Our last 
experience of Reminiscences by an officer 
and a Scotchman (who shall be nameless) was 
so disagreeable that it was with some appre- 
hension we opened these volumes. Buta few 
minutes sufficed to reassure us. Lord Saltoun 
has not only a large number of good stories to 
tell, and a most engaging way of telling them, 
but likewise the no less valuable gift of reti- 
cence. As we are unable to give so much 
space to the book as we should like, let it suffice 
to say that the first volume is mainly devoted 
to garrison life in Ireland more than forty years 
ago, and to fox-hunting at Gibraltar; that 
stories of deerhounds and Highland poachers 
somewhat oddly connect the first volume with 
the second ; and that the rest is concerned with 
sport in Western India. Where all is so 
interesting, every reader will have his own 
preference. For ourselves, we have been most 
attracted with the exploits of Donald Kennedy 
—a hero, it appears, also of the late Charles 
St. John; and (we must be pardoned the 
transition) with the hunting of the wild ass of 
Cutch. The author formed one of a party who 
had determined to attempt the feat of riding 
down the wild ass and spearing him from horse- 
back. How the chase showed fight and died 
game readers may find out for themselves; but 
we cannot refrain from revealing that ‘his 
flesh was yoted superior to the best beef.” The 
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account of the Indian lion and of the wild 
hunting dog will probably also be new to most. 
In brief, Lord Saltoun’s book is one that can 
be warmly recommended to every lover of 
healthy outdoor life. 


Frescoes, etc. Dramatic Sketches. By Ouida. 
(Chatto and Windus.) While not exactly pre- 
pared to go so far as the Episcopalian clergyman 
in the United States who has compiled out of 
the novels of “‘ Ouida ” a manual of wisdom, wit, 
and pathos for his congregation, we are willing 
to admit that ‘‘ Ouida” when in her right mind 
yields to no living English writer of fiction. 
Certainly, she can read a woman’s heart through 
and through, and she can tell us with no less 
sureness what women think of men. Beyond 
that it is not given her. Some of her books we 
confess that we should like to see burnt; but 
there are others—and chiefly those containing 
the shorter stories—which deserve to be read by 
everybody. To this latter class we are glad to 
say that Frescoes belongs. No one else out of 
France could construct such plots as these, could 
distinguish the characters so clearly, or depict 
such keen interchange of wit. Not that it would 
not be easy to lay a critical finger on many slips 
—an English earldom goes in the female line, a 
young woman at Florence has toearn her bread 
with £150 a year of her own, the first story is 
compounded of “‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ” 
and ‘* Lady Clare,” and so on—but those readers 
are to be pitied who will permit such matters to 
hinder their enjoyment of these brilliant stories. 


Richard Baxter. By G. D. Boyle, Dean of 
Salisbury. ‘‘Men Worth Remembering.” 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Writing in 1694 to 
Ralph Thoresby, Stretton remarks :—‘ You 
always choke me with one hard question, 
which is harder to resolye than the Papist’s 
question, ‘Where was your religion before 
Luther ?’—viz., ‘When will Mr. Baxter’s 
Life be out?’” Calamy’s work, when it 
actually appeared, belonged rather to the class 
of books which no ‘gentleman’s library should 
be without than to those which are read and 
re-read. Several good and substantial bio- 
graphies of the great Puritan theologian have 
since been published; and now the Dean of 

alisbury has introduced Baxter to a wider 
circle of readers, and has given in a popular 
form a trustworthy and attractive summary of 
a somewhat puzzling and complex personality 
and career. He has dealt out praise and blame 
impartially where they seem to him to be 
deserved ; and even those who differ from him 
in matters of detail must admit the justice and 
the generosity of histone. For ourselves, we 
have found no point of difference. We have no 
wish to break a lance with him in defence of 
the managers of the Sayoy Conference, of the 
Five-Mile Act, or of Judge Jeffreys. Mr. 
Boyle's estimate of Baxter’s theological position 
is marked by a singular candour and liberality 
of sentiment worthy of that other Dean whose 
lamented death left the story of Baxter but half 
told. His presentation of fact is, so far as we 
have tested it, as accurate as his criticism is 
sound ; and his unpretending little biography, 
while sufficient in itself for most readers, 
indicates to any who may wish to make a closer 
acquaintance with Baxter’s terribly voluminous 
writings which to choose and which to avoid. 
It is a curious circumstance that Baxter and 
Allestree were schoolfellows for several years, 
and that it is therefore very possible that 7'he 
Saints’ Rest and The Whole Duty of Man were 
both written by contemporaries at Wroxeter 
School. A curious instance of the length to 
which party passion carried men of the highest 
character after the Restoration may be found 
in an anecdote which is not mentioned—as 
many of Baxter’s interesting experiences of 
battle and persecution are mentioned—by the 
Dean of Salisbury. He was “as much yilified 





by some, and magnified by others,” wrote 
Philip Henry, ‘‘as most men that ever were.” 
In a tract entitled “The Ready Way of Con- 
futing Mr. Baxter: a Specimen of the Present 
Mode of Controversie in England” (1682), 
Baxter thought it necessary to refute an absurd 
calumny to the effect that, toward the end of 
the Civil War, he had, with his own hand, slain 
a Royalist prisoner in cold blood. He likewise 
printed a letter from Allestree in which his old 
schoolfellow frankly accepted his denial, and 
expressed his regret for having made mention 
of the story in company many years before. 
Two years later, Bishop Fell, in his Life of 
Allestree, condemned Baxter (without mention- 
ing his name) for publishing the letter, and 
very clearly intimated his conviction that the 
story was true. We have noticed two or three 
misprints which may be corrected in another 
edition—e.g., at p. 73, 1. 6, for make read may; 
p. 88, 1. 10, for hear read bear. 


Will o the Wisp, and other Tales in Prose 
and Verse. (Satchell.) Some parts of this col- 
lection show signs of power, but it is power of a 
most unpleasant kind. Without Poe, the prose 
part of this book would not have been written ; 
or, if it had, it would have been built on different 
lines. Though Poe used at times very bad 
English, those who admire his writings the 
least must admit that almost everything he 
wrote shows remarkable energy of thought, 
though much that is far too horrible to be 
pleasant reading to all but very young persons. 
The frightful images which Poe conjured up 
with such life-like reality are blemishes. Tho 
writer of Will o’ the Wisp, we presume, thinks 
them ornaments, or he would not have imitated 
them with such care. The tales he has pro- 
duced are almost without exception terrible, 
without any of that minute word - painting 
which can alone redeem such writing from being 
merely offensive. The poetry is far better done. 
The author needs clearness of vision, but many 
of his lines are musical. We should not be 
sorry to see him again in verse, but we trust 
never more to have to read a collection of prose 
tales such as those he has given us. 


Lrevt.-Con. J. F. MAauricz, a well-known 
member of Lord Wolseley’s staff, and the 
eldest son of the late F. D. Maurice—whose 
Life he is writing—has put forth from 
the War Office a monograph on a point 
of great importance to statesmen, inter- 
national lawyers, and historians, and that is: 
How often, during the years from 1700 to 
1870, a formal declaration has preceded the 
actual beginning of war. Contrary to the 
universal impression, Lieut.-Col. Maurice finds 
that, in the 171 years for which he has chronicled 
all the wars, the times in which a prior declara- 
tion of war has been made are less than ten, 
while those in which hostilities have been begun 
without such declaration are 107. In the course 
of his enquiry Col. Maurice shows how com- 

letely England was justified in seizing the 
Danish floet in 1807, and on many other vexed 
international questions he throws great light. 
His book is called Hostilities without Declaration 
of War. Its facts are closely packed ; they are 
of great importance, and the book must be of 
value to every jurist and politician. It grew 
out of the discussion on the Channel Tunnel: 
was it likely that France would go to war with 
us without formal notice ? 








THE LAST OF THE GIFT-BOOKS. 


A Little Girl among the Old Masters. With 
Introduction and Comment by W. D. Howells. 
(Boston, U.S.: Osgood; London: Triibner.) 
Let those who think that they have already 
made their selection of Christmas books again 
open their purses. Here comes from America a 
belated arrival which is destined to find a warm 


welcome wherever it gets known. Its very form 
is attractive—one of those oblong quartos that 
consent to lie open upon the table—modestly 
bound and set off with the rare charm of large 
italic type. But we must apologise for lingering 
over externals. Inside will be found the result 
of another “ Italian Journey” by Mr. Howells, 
and a fresh type of American girl. This young 
lady, whom we take the liberty of identifying as 
Mr. Howells’s own daughter, was only ten years 
of age when turned loose in the picture gallerios 
of Northern Italy. She had before been en- 
couraged to draw whatever came into her head. 
We have here reproductions of the drawings 
that came into her head under the inspiration of 
Florence, of Siena, and of Venice. They are, as 
Mr. Howells puts it, “‘ simply the reflection in a 
child’s soul of the sweetness and loveliness of 
early Italian art.” Possibly some objection 
might be urged against the scattering broadcast 
of these unconscious essays by so juvenile a 
performer. But we live in an age of publicity, 
by which the public are the gainers. In sucha 
case we may be content only to look and admire. 
And it will be odd if we do not each learn 
something new about the early Italian masters 
from the impressions they have left upon the 
clear tablet of a child’s mind. If anyone stays 
to criticise, we feel sure that he will end in 
submission. 


Grandmother's Diamond Ring: a Tale for 
Girls. By Mrs. Minnie Douglas. (W. H. Allen.) 
Whether the other works by Mrs. Douglas 
recorded on the title-page are three-volume 
novels, or only short stories like the present, we 
do not know. From the internal evidence of 
Grandmother's Diamond Ring we are inclined to 
suspect the former alternative. For we havo 
here a narrative most harmoniously ordered all 
through, with the exception of a rather confused 
relationship. A pleasant, wholesome book, that 
can be recommended to all who are content to 
dispense with illustrations. But why “Sir 
Roger de Coverleigh” (p. 193) ? 


Captain Musafir’s Rambles in Alpine Lands. 
By Col.G. B. Malleson. Illustrated by G. Strang- 
man Handcock. (W.H. Allen.) It is only by 
reason of its illustrations that this book calls 
for notice here. Ool. Malleson is generous 
enough to declare them to be his main reason 
for reprinting articles contributed years ago 
to the Calcutta Review. Weare unable to share 
his high opinion of them. But we are always 
glad to read whatever Ool. Malleson may 
write; and it is a duty to bear witness to the 
handsome style in which this volume is turned 
out. For ourselyes, we have been most in- 
terested by the Preface, in which a merited 
tribute is paid to the memory of that most 
industrious of Indian scholars, the late Henry 
Blochmann, and also to his friend, Jiikel, of 
whom we have heard in these pages for the 
first time. Their story deserves to be widely 
known. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN have also sent us two 
seasonable shilling volumes—Round Games at 
Cards and Games at Cards for Three Players, 
both written by ‘‘ Aquarius,” who has already 
published more than one little book of the 
same sort about whist. ' 


THE popularity of Archdeacon Farrar’s writ- 
ings is shown by two new editions which 
Messrs. Cassell have issued at this season. The 
one is a library edition of The Life and Work of 
St. Paul, with about three hundred illustrations, 
which now appears for the first time, we believe, 
in a single volume; the other is a ‘‘ bijou” 
edition of The Life of Christ, in five volumes, 
issued at a very low price in a cloth box. The 
large volume is, of course, handsomely got up; 
it is more to the purpose to say that the small 
volumes are not only very neat, but also printed 
in most legible type. ; 
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Called Back. By Hugh Conway. Arrow- 
emith’s ‘‘Christmas Annual” for 1883. (Griffith 
and Farrar.) Called Back is a powerful story 
of a somewhat old-fashioned type. Its two 
e»mponents are love and mystery, or rather 
mystery and love. When the curtain rises, the 
hero is young and rich, but afflicted with blind- 
ness. One night a restless fit takes him into 
the street ; in a minute he is in a strange house, 
where a murder is taking place. He stumbles 
over a yet warm corpse, and hears a woman’s 
stifled sobs. "We know at once that the mystery 
will be quickly cleared, that the hero’s sight 
will return, and that the curtain will fall on a 
happy wedding. Yet we follow the unravelling 
of the skein with interest, and we close the last 
page of this Annual with regret. The author, 
whoever he or she may be, should have a 
future. 


Middy and Ensign. By G.' Manville Fenn. 
(Griffith and Farran.) A good solid story 
of 371 pages made up of thrilling incidents 
mixed with natural history. What deter- 
mines the length of such stories as these it 
is hard to discover. A hundred pages more or 
less seem a matter of little consequence to the 
writer or the reader. Long as this is there are 
probably many boys who will be sorry when 
they get to the last page. 


By Sheer Pluck. By G.A.Henty. (Blackie.) 
This isa good story of adventure in Africa, in 
which the hero gets to Coomassie, and his 
knowledge is utilised by Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
We fear that if any youth is tempted to explore 
Africa in the hope of being lett a fortune he 
may be disappointed ; but the story, despite its 
questionable authenticity and delusive moral, is 
readable and harmless, and its illustrations by 
Mr. Gordon Browne are above the average. 


Paddy Finn. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
(Griffith and Farran.) A capital naval story of 
the days when we fought the French in the 
West Indies. Few better writers of such stories 
are left to us than the late Mr. Kingston. He 
always stopped short of extravagance; his 
style was simple and manly, and he had a 
Defoe-like talent of narration which gave reality 
to his fabies. In short, Mr. Kingston was an 
artist in his way. 

Picked up at Sea, &. By J. G. Hutcheson. 
(Blackie.) These are stories of the good old 
sort, full of hairbreadth escapes and strange 
coincidences, shipwrecks, pirates, and Red 
Indians. 

The Polar Crusoes; or, Cast Away in the 
Arctic Seas: a Book of Adventure, edited by 
Percy B. St. John; and How to Win Love; or, 
Rhoda’s Lesson, by the Author of ‘* John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman” (Dean). Except for their 
dazzling cover and their illustrations (which we 
cannot commend), there is not much similarity 
between these two volumes. Of the former, 
the title is sufficient ; the latter is a story of 
two step-sisters, who are at last brought to love 
one another by means of a common baby. 


Buckets and Spades. Words and Music by 
Mrs. Edmund Campbell; with Illustrations by 
M. A. ©. (Dean.) The music we have not 
tried ; the verses are no better than the average 
of such productions; the pictures, though 
occasionally humorous, cannot be called artistic 
either in drawing or in reproduction. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Cart. R. F. Burton has now completed his 
Book of the Sword, which will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Chatto and Windus in 
large quarto, with three hundred illustrations. 
The full title will be ‘‘A History of the Sword, 
and its Use in all Countries from the Earliest 
Times.” Oapt. Burton is now hard at work on 
the fifth volume of his Camoens. 





WE hear that the first volume of the Philo- 
logical Society’s English Dictionary, which 
has been so long ne will probably be 

ublished by the endon Press late in 
anuary. 

Mr. Oscar BRowNING is preparing for pub- 
lication a volume of the Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of Earl Gower, from the originals in the 
Record Office, with an Introduction and notes. 
Earl Gower was English ambassador at the 
Court of Versailles from June 1790 to August 
1792. 
Cambridge Press. 

WITH reference to a correspondence that has 
been going on in the ACADEMY, it may interest 
some of our readers to know that Mr. A. Lang 
has finished a long article on ‘‘ Mythology ” for 
the new volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


WE believe that the Wycliff Commemoration 
Committee will recommend that the public 
meeting in London to celebrate his quincen- 
tenary shall be held on May 21, the day on 
which, in 1382, Wycliff and his doctrines were 
condemned by the synod of divines and doctors 
of law assembled at the Priory of the Grey Friars 
in London. We believe, too, that an appeal 
will be made to the clergy of all denominations 
to call special attention from their pulpits to 
Wyclif and his work, either on December 
31, 1884—the five-hundredth anniversary of 
Wyclif’s death—or on some day between that 
and December 24, when he was seized with the 
paralysis from which he died. 


THERE will be a break next month in the 

ublication of the new cabinet edition of Mr. 
5 R. Gardiner’s History of England. The next 
volume, the seventh, will not appear until 
February. 

Mr. J. A. Symonps’s book on Shakspere’s 
Predecessors in the English Drama will be pub- 
lished in January. It will be in one large 
volume. 


PrincE Lovuts-Lucren BonarartsE will read 
three papers before the Philological Society next 
year: the two first, on “Italian and Uralic 
Possessive Suffixes Compared ”’ and ‘‘ Albanian 
in Terra d’Otranto,” both on Friday, April 18 ; 
the third, on ‘‘ Modern Basque and Old Basque 
Tenses,” on Friday, June 6. 


In the last session of the Real Academia de la 
Historia de Madrid, Prince L.-L. Bonaparte, M. 
Antoine d’Abbadie, and Prof. A. H. Sayce were 
unanimously elected ‘‘ socios honorarios.” 


Mr. Epwarp Peacock, author of John 
Markenfield and Mabel Heron, is engaged on a 
new novel, after a rest from this kind of litera- 
ture of about ten years. 


A FINE quarto edition of Gray’s Elegy is 
announced, which will be printed from the 
MS. bequeathed by the poet to his biographer, 
— now in the possession of Sir W. jam 

raser. 


WE understand that the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has already sold fourteen 
thousand copies of Mrs. Ewing’s Jackanapes, 
illustrated by Mr.R. Caldecott, which was noticed 
in the ACADEMY of November 17. The book is 
now published in boards, with coloured pictures 
on the cover, without addition to the price. 


A THIRD edition of Mr. Jessop’s illustrated 
‘“‘The Jackdaw of Rheims,” of which the first 
edition of 3,000 sold in three weeks, and the 
second before publication, is at press, and 
will be published in the first week of January. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG is the writer of the single 
short story in the forthcoming number of Merry 
England. The other contents include ‘‘ Music 
at the bast End,” by Lady Colin Campbell ; 
‘© A Question of International Law,” by Sir 
Sherston Baker; and “A Daughter of the 


The book will be published by the. 





Queen,” with a Portrait of the Princess Alice, 
drawn by Mr. Adrian Stokes. 


Messrs. Sampson Low have in the press a 
novel, in three volumes, by Mrs. Comyns Uarr, 
entitled La Fortunina. 


Messrs. CHATTO AND WINDUS will publish 
early in January as a three-volume novel 7/.: 
Canon’s Ward, by Mr. James Payn, which hag 
been appearing in the Illustrated London News ; 
and, later on, Beatrix Randolph, by Mr. Juliar. 
a and Fancy-Free, by Mr. Charlos 

ibbon. 


TuE fifty-third volume of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett’s ‘‘ Standard Library ” will consist ot 
Mrs. Oliphant’s J¢ was a Lover and his Lass, to 
appear next month. 


Mr. F. Noraate, of King Street, Coy r+ 
Garden, has in the press a new work by the 
Rev. George Henslow, entitled Christian Belie/s 


reconsidered in the Light of Modern Thought. 


THE next additions to “ The Mayfair Library ” 
will be Pegasus Re-Saddled, by Mr. H. Ohol- 
mondeley Pennell, with illustrations by Mr. 
Du Maurier ; Songs of Irish Wit and Humour, 
edited by Mr. A. Perceval Graves ; and a selec- 
tion from the letters of Charles Lamb, by Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald. 


Wits the beginning of the new year the 
Monthly Notes of the Library Association will 
be enlarged, and the title will be altered to the 
Library Chronicle: a Journal of Librarianship 
and Bibliography. At the same time a new 
monthly journal for librarians is to be started 
at Leipzig, under the title of Oentralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen. The editors are Dr. O. Hart- 
wig, university librarian at Halle, and Dr. K. 
Schulz, librarian to the Imperial Court of Appeal 
- tia The English agent is Mr. David 

THE now usual Latin play was given at 
Bath College on December 20. The piece 
chosen was the ‘‘ Aulularia,” and the perform- 
ance was very successful, the acting of Euclio 
being especially excellent. 


Pror. A. F. Murison, who has just been 
appointed to the Chair of Roman Law in Uni- 
versity College, London, on the resignation of 
Mr. Edmund Robertson, will lecture next term 
on Mondays and Wednesdays at 6 p.m., begin- 
ning on January 21. His subject will be ‘‘ The 
Law of Contract.” 


Mr. H. H. Jounston will give a discourse at 
the Royal Institution, on ‘‘ Kilima-Njaro, the 
Snow-clad Mountain of Equatorial Africa,” on 
Friday evening, January 25. Prof. Bonney's 
discourse on “The Building of the Alps,” an- 
nounced for that evening, will be given on 
April 4, 

Herr Ernst Dusy, of the Uebersetzsungs- 
Bureau, Berlin, is engaged on a translation of 
the works of Mr. James M‘Govan, the Edin- 
burgh detective. 


THE Vatican Libra es the original 
of the first register of. Philip Augustus (190 
pages). This has just been reproduced by A. 
Martelli, under the superintendence of M: L. 
Delisle. Another important reproduction lately 
published at Paris is that of the famous Bible 
of Charles the Bald. 

In the Bulletin of the Société des Sciences et 
Arts de Bayonne, M. E. Ducéré prints the 
first portion of a descriptive inventory of 
‘* Les Correspondants militaires de la Ville de 
Bayonne, depuis 1607 jusqu’en 1789’ (Extraits 
des Archives communales), An exact trans- 
cription is given of the more interesting letters. 
The series will be of great assistance to all 
historians of the wars between France and 
Spain during that period. 

Mr, CorrERILL, author of An Introduction to 
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the Study of Poetry, and Mr. Rolleston, the 
translator of The Encheiridion of Epictetus, 
have lectured in German before a German 
audience in Dresden, on Wordsworth (Mr. 
pon a ag on Walt Whitman (Mr. Rolles- 
ton). . Cotterill gave a translation, happily 
executed, of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Daffodils” into 
rhymed stanzas, and Mr. Rolleston some suc- 
cessful renderings from Leaves cf Grass. The 
two lectures are published under a single cover 
by Tittman, of Dresden. 


In the series “ Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale 
des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts,” edited by Dr. 
B. Seuffert (Henninger: Heilbronn), has 
ap Goethe’s Ephemerides und Volkslieder, 
printed from the MS. in the Strassburg Uni- 
veisity Library, a MS. given long since by 
Goethe to Frau von Stein. The short jottings 
of the ‘‘ Ephemerides,” which belong to the 
years 1770-71, had appeared in great part, but 
differently arranged, in Schéll’s Briefe und 
Aufsiitze von Goethe. They are of interest in 
enabling us to follow Goethe’s studies during a 
portion of his early manhood. The “ Volks- 
lieder ” were collected by Goethe after Herder 
had led him to perceive the value of such 
pieces of popular literature. Variations of text 
are noted by the editor. Certain clerical errors 
make him believe that Goethe was copying 
from MS., so that we must not take too 
literally Goethe’s well-known expression ‘‘ dass 
er diese Lieder ‘auf seinen Streifereion im 
Elsass aus denen Kehlen der iltesten Miitter- 
chens aufgehascht habe.’ ”’ 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Cart ScuuRzZ, the well-known politician, 
is stated to be engaged in writing a Life of 
Henry Clay. 

Mr. Jut1AN HAWTHORNE is writing a new 


novel, to be published in the Boston Sunday 
Globe. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY of North American Lin- 
guistics, by Mr. James O. Pilling, is announced 
among the forthcoming publications of the 
United States Geological Survey, which have 
never been confined very strictly to geology. 
It will be a volume of about one thousand 
pages. 

Pror. CHILp, of Harvard, is printing the 
second part of his splendid comparative edition 
of our old English and Scotch ballads.’ 


In order to meet the American demand, 
Messrs. Macmillan have issued a complete 
edition of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poems, in a 
single volume, at two dollars (8s.). Of course, 
this is only for the American market. 


Mr. J. W. Bourton, the Quaritch of New 
York, has issued a catalogue of the literary 
treasures collected by him in England last 
summer. Foremost among these is the now 
famous collection of Dickens correspondence, 
consisting of 172 letters written by him and 149 
letters written to him by men of note. The 
documents make two large volumes, bound in 
levant morocco, interspersed with a series of 
proof portraits of Dickens at different ages. 
Then we have the first draft of Lalla Rookh 
in Moore's handwriting, and also about 140 
pages of notes and memoranda for the Epicu- 
rean ; aleo Sir John Koss’s autograph narrative 
of his voyage of discovery in tle Victory (1829- 
33). But the greatest rarity is an illuminated 
sixteenth-century Missal, for which Mr. Bouton 
asks fifteen thousand dollars (£3,000). Amcng 
the printed books are the four folios of Shak- 
spere, and a collection of Mr. Ruskin’s works 
valued at nearly one thousand dollars (£200). 


THE New York Critic says: ‘It is worth 
noting that Mr. Black’s ‘Judith Shakspeare’ is 
the only serial story by a foreign author an- 





nounced in any of the leading American maga- 
zines.” This may be true in the sense that 
was meant; but in the same number of the 
Critic we find Mr. Wilkie Oollins’s “I say No! 
or, the Love-letter Answered” advertised to 
begin in Harper’s Weekly for December 23. 


Dr. Isaac H. Hatt has expanded into a 
volume of some eighty pages the paper which 
he read last year before the American Philo- 
logical Association on ‘‘ The Greek New Testa- 
ment as published in America.” We do not 
profess to be entirely contented with the kind of 
statistical bibliography that the Americans have 
made their own. e are, therefore, the more 
glad to find here a work of solid learning that 
should satisfy the most critical judgment. The 
volume contains two facsimiles—the title-page 
and a page of text of the first Greek Testament 
printed in America (Worcester, 1800). It is 
published by Messrs. Pickwick, of Philadelphia. 


A FULL report of the Conference of Librarians 
held at Buffalo last August, is printed in the 
September-October number of the Library 
Journal, which may be obtained in this country 
from Messrs. Triibner. 


Mr. J. J. Jewitt, the original publisher of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, has sent to an American 
paper an account of the circumstances under 
which that book appeared. He says that he 
might have obtained the copyright for fifty 
dollars (£10); but ultimately other terms were 
arranged, by which the authoress got a cheque 
for ten thousand dollars (£2,000) on account 
within a very few days after publication, and 
shortly afterwards another cheque for the same 
amount. The book first appeared in two 
volumes; and of this edition no less than 
320,000 copies were sold in twelve months. 


Mr. G. E. WoopsBErry, who is engaged ona 
Life of Poe for the ‘‘ American Men of Letters” 
series, would be obliged by the loan of any 
autograph letters of Poe that exist in England. 
His address is Beverly, Massachusetts, 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE DESERT OF THE SOUTH. 


SovtTHwarp, ever southward, 
Wend our steps along, 
Lightened by the burden 
Of an Arab song, 


O’er the plain that stretches 
Far as eye can see, 

In the dazzling sunlight, 
Bare of rock or tree, 


Nothing but the sunlight 
And the cloudless sky, 

Or a solemn camel 
Slowly pacing by. 


Glorious is the sunlight 
Of the Southern land 

Asit burns and reddens 
In the yellow sand, 


Till we seem to wander 
Mid the noontide heat, 

Through a molten river 
Underneath our feet. 


Life and joy and freedom, 
All are ours to-day 

As we gallop forward 
On our southern way ; 


Life that never greets us 

In our Northern home ; 
Freedom such as cometh 

But to those who roan. 
Surely life is joyous 

As we ride along, 
Listening to the burden 

f an Arab song. 


A. H.$. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EPITAPH ON THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 
Langside, Glasgow: Dec. i7, 1883, 
The well-known ‘‘ Epitaph on the Countess 
of Pembroke,” the sister and companion for 
whom Sir Philip Sidney wrote his Arcadia, is 
given in Ben Jonson’s works, and in modern 
quotations, as follows :— 
‘¢ Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ; 
Death ! ere thou hast slain another, 
Learned, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


These lines, generally attributed to Ben 
Jonson, have also been sometimes ascribed to 
his friend William Browne, author of Britannia’s 
Pastorals and The Shepherd’s Pipe. This may, 
erchance, be accounted for by the fact that 

rowne was a poet who could have written 
them, and that he—a gentleman born—moved 
in Court circles. In 1624 Browne was tutor at 
Oxford to that Earl of Carnarvon who fell at 
the Battle of Newbury, September 20, 1643; 
after which the poet became a retainer to the 
Earl of Pembroke, to whom, it will be re- 
membered, he dedicated his Pastorals in a 
sonnet. 

Lately, in reading some Memorials on the 
Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James, 
in ‘*The Works of Francis Osborn, Esq., 
Divine, Moral, Historical, Political. The Ninth 
Edition. London, Printed, and are to be 
sold by the Booksellers of London and West- 
minster, 1689,” at pp. 454, 455, I came on the 
following passage :— 

*¢ She was that sister to Sir Philip Sidney to whom 
he addressed his Arcadia, and of whom he had no 
other advantage than what he received from that 
partial benevolence of fortune, in making him a 
man, which yet she did in some judgements, recom- 
pense in beauty ; Her pen being nothing short of 
his, as I am ready to attest, as far as so inferiour a 
reason may be taken, having seen incomparable 
Letters of hers. But lest I should seem to tres- 
pass upon Truth, which few do unsuborned, 
as I protest I am, unless by her rhetorick, I shall 
leave the world her Epitaph, in which the author 
doth manifest himself a poet in all things but un- 
truth. 

Underneath this sable herse 

Lies the subject of all verse : 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ; 

Death ere thou killest such another, 

Fair and good and learned as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

Marble piles let no man raise 

To her name for after days 

Some kind woman born as she 

Reading this, like Niobe, 

Shall turn statue, and become 

Both her mourner and her tomb.”’ 


I would first observe that there are several 
different readings in the first six lines, which may 
possibly be accounted for by their having been 
quoted from memory. Osboro himself wrote 
verses; and in this same treatise, which relates 
to the reign of King James, he also quotes several 
contemporary lampoons, ‘‘it being,” says he, 
**the fashion of the Poets all my days to sum up 
great men’s virtues or vices upon their graves.” 

But the main point to which I would call 
attention is that the epitaph on the Countess of 
Pembroke, as here given by Osborn, consists of 
twelve lines, whereas only the first six are given 


by Ben Jonson, Can any of yourreaders throw | 





more light on the authorship, or tell whether 
the epitaph has been halved or doubled? It 
seems to me that Osborn gives the twelve lines, 
in good faith, as the version current in his day. 
Osborn, we may mention, was of a good old 
Bedfordshire family, an observant man of affairs, 
related to Cecil, and personally acquainted with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Edmund Cary, and most 
of the leading men of that wonderful age. 
ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON. 








‘“CAESAR DOTH BEAR ME HARD.” 
5 Willow Road, Hampstead: Dec. 22, 1883. 

Surely Prof. Hales is wrong in stating that 
the phrase “bear hard” is equivalent to the 
Latin “‘aegre ferre”? I should like to ask 
how the Professor’s explanation would suit the 
following passage from Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
“ Scornful Lady,” iv. 2:— 

“Tf he start well, 
Fear not, but cry ‘St. George,’ and bear him hard. 
When you perceive his wind grows hot and wanting, 
Let him a little down ; he’s fleet, ne’er doubt him.”’ 
Staunton rightly saw that the expression to 
“ bear hard” was borrowed from horsemanship, 
and meant to “‘ keep a tight rein over ” (hence, 
metaphorically, as in ‘‘Julius Caesar,’ to 
“ watch closely,” ‘“‘eye with suspicion”). Ido 
not know whether the quotation from the 
‘‘Scornful Lady” has been adduced before. 
If Prof. Hales had seen it, he certainly would 
not have attempted to re-open the discussion. 
A. H. BULLEN. 








KEATS ON THE SOOTOH KIRK-MEN. 
Aberdeen: Dec. 24, 1883. 

I am as little disposed as Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman, who writes on the above subject in the 
AcADEMY of December 22, to take sides on the 
grave question of the causes of the intellectual 
condition of Edinburgh at the time of the first 
appearance of the Edinburgh Review. I only 
remarked, in the review to which Mr. Forman 
takes exception, that it seemed a little absurd 
to quote Keats as an authority in a serious dis- 
cussion of this problem. Mr. Forman accuses 
me of “ignoring an important factor in the 
question” whether Keats was an authority— 
namely, that Keats, when he expressed his 
opinion about the influence of the Kirk, was 
actually on a walking tour through Scotland. 
Seeing that Mr. Forman certifies that, ‘‘so far 
as he can judge, Keats was observing very 
keenly and reflecting with much good sense 
upon everything he saw, heard, and met with,” 
Ican no longer question the authority of Keats, 
but must hasten to express a belief that, when 
he travelled in Scotland, “puns, love, and 
laughter” were banished from the country, and 
that the awful ‘‘ Kirk-men”’ were the causes of 
this universal desolation. W. Minto. 








THE ROLAND LEGEND. 
St-J ean-de-Luz. 


As it is not often that we can trace a folk-lore 
legend in actual course of formation, perhaps 
the following facts may be acceptable to some 
readers of the ACADEMY. 

Nothing can be more simply historical than 
the contemporary account of the skirmish at 
Roncesvalles, and the death of Hruotlandus, in 
778, given by Egginhard in the Vita, and the 
Annales de Gestis Caroli Magni. 

In the ‘Chanson de Roland,” written at the 
end of the tenth or beginning of the eleventh 
century, we find Roland, after two attempts to 
break his good sword Durandal— 

‘* Rollans férit en une perre bise* 
Plus en abat que je ne vos sai dire, 
L’espée cruist, ne fruissetf ne ne brise, 
Cuntre (le) ciel amunt est ressortie.”” 
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About the year 1150 a pilgrim, Aimeric Picaud, 
passing by Ibajieta and Roncesvalles on his way 
to Compostella, tells us, ‘“‘in descensu ejus- 
dem montis invenitur hospitale et ecclesia, in 
qua e3t petronus, quem Rotolandus, heros 
potentissimus, spatha sua, a summo usque 
deorsum per medium trino ictu scidit.” The 
church spoken of can only be the old church of 
St. James at Roncesvalles, quite a small build- 
ing, and so the “‘petronus” cannot have been 
very large; yet Aimeric is not disposed to 
minimise matters, for he speaks thus of the 
neighbouring Altobiscar, barely 6,000 feet high : 
‘* Sublimitas namque ejus est tanta, quae visa 
est usque ad coelum tangere et propria manu 
coelum posse palpitari” (‘*Le Livre IV. du 
Codex de Saint-Jacque de Compostelle,” par F. 
Fita y Colomé: Revue de Linguistique, Janvier 
1882, pp. 14-15). In the ‘“‘Roman de Ronce- 
vaux,” printed from a thirteenth-contury MS., 
Rollans 
‘** Tint Durandart od li ors reflambie 
Fiert el perron, que ne l’espargne mie 
Tresqu’en milieu a la pierre tranchie.”” 

The stone has been lost from the church, but 
Roland’s stroke is now applied to the “ Bréche 
de Roland,” a pass 120 feet wide, with a wall 
of precipice 500 feet in height, and almost a 
mile in length. 

About thirty-five miles from Roncesvalles 
the Nive has cleft its way through the mountains 
in a picturesque ravine called by the Basques 
‘* Atheka Gaitza””—“‘ the bad door or pass.” In 
one part of it a thin buttress of rock ran down 
into the river; through this a hole had been 
cut, evidently by human hands, sufficient to 
allow a loaded mule to pass. Towards the end 
of the last century, when tourists first began to 
explore the country, this hole acquired the 
name of the Pas de Roland ; the paladin was 
said to have kicked it with his foot to make a 
passage for his followers. Some four or five 
years ago a new road was made to replace the 
old pathway, and the rock in which the hole 
was was blastedaway. This has given occasion 
to a new development of the legend, and in a 
note to ’Twiat France and Spain, by E. Ernest 
Bilbrough (p. 206), just published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, we find the cleaving open of the 
whole ravine attributed to the work of Roland. 

Towards the end of the last century the 
woodmen working in the forest of Iraty found 
themselves watched by a wild boy, probably 
some idiot who had escaped from Spain and 
found sustenance in the woods; they endea- 
voured to capture him, but he outran them, 
and easily defended himself against their dogs; 
at last he was caught, and, I believe, died soon 
after in an hospital at Oloron without learning 
to speak. The incident is alluded to by Chau- 
senque, Les Pyrénées (two volumes, Agen, 1854), 
by J.-A. Chaho, Voyage en Navarre (Bayonne), 
andothers. The details of this incident are now 
attributed to Roland in some composite folk- 
lore tales, published by M. Cerquand, Légendes 
et Recits populaires du Pays basque, fascic. iv., 
Nos. 81-83 (Pau, 1882). 

Now, the first report of each of these deeds is 
clearly within the sphere of human action. 
All that Roland does to the stone at first is 
‘* Plus en abat que je ne vos sai dire ;” gradually 
the action is exaggerated, till it becomes one 
which only the great forces of nature could 
effect. Similarly in the other examples. Sup- 
posing the earlier stories had been lost, and 
only the legend of the Bréche de Roland, the 
1883 form of the Pas de Roland legend, aud the 
Samson-Hercules folk-lore tale had survived, 
would not the legend have been then inter- 
preted as a nature-myth, and Roland been 
treated as a personification of some natural 
force? Yet how different a complexion the 
story has when we can trace the steps. Ifa 
legend goes on growing like this in the nine- 
teenth century, why may not similar growths 
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have occurred in former ages, and be the simple 
explanation of many a folk-lore tale ? 
WENTWoRTH WEBSTER. 








CELTIC CALENDARS. 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, 8.W.: Dec. 20, 1883. 
From Dr. Dowden’s article on the Drummond 
Missal (AcaDEMY, December 15, 1883), it would 
seem that he is aware of the extreme rarity of 
ancient Celtic Calendars. He and other hagi- 
ologists will therefore be glad to know that a 
mixed Calendar, in an Irish hand of the ninth 
century, fills ff. 16c-17d of the Karlsruhe 
Codex of Beda’s De Rerum Natura and De 
Temporum Ratione, No. clxvii., which formerly 
belonged to the Monastery of Reichenau. The 
following Celtic saints are mentioned in this 
Calendar; their names are in the genitive sin- 
gular, and all, save two, are Latinised :— 
Feb. 1. sanctae brigitae. 
Mar. 17. vatricii episcopi et apostoli hiberniae. 
May 28. depositio sancti germani episcopi. 
June 3. céemgeni uallis [‘‘of Glenn-da- 
locha ’’}. 
9. columbae et baitheni. 
. ciarani maic indsair [sic]. 
», 23. adomnani sapientis. 
colmdin alo [‘‘ of Lynally”]. 
. cainnich. 
. sancti galli confessoris. 
. ciannani daimliace [“‘ of Duleek ”’]. 
. brendini biror [leg. biroir “ of Birr |: 
uinniaui cluano irairdd [“ of Clonard” } 
The entry at October 15 is in a somewhat 
later, and apparently a Continental, hand. The 
Old-Breton form of the name at December 12 
(Uinniau — Ir. Findia) is remarkable, as there 
is nothing to show that this saint had a British 
origin. It will be observed that the above 
entries agree, so far as they go, with those in 
the so-called Calendar of Oengus. Two—but 
only two—of them, those, namely, at June 3 
and 9, have been already printed by Prof. 
Zimmer in his Glossae Hibernicae, p. 229. 
WHITLEY STOKES. 








GRIMM’s ‘‘ TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY.” 
18 Bradmore Road, Oxford: Des. 5, 1883. 


The third volume of the English translation 
of Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie has now ap- 
peared, and I have reason to believe that, 
according to the present intentions of the trans- 
lator and the publishers, the work is now com- 
plete. Not long ego there appeared in the 
ACADEMY a most interesting review of vol. ii., 
drawing attention to the charm and solid worth 
of this wonderful store-house of Northern 
antiquities. May I be allowed to suggest that 
it would add very considerably to the interest 
and usefulness of this English edition if the 
translator and the publishers could arrange to 
supply an Appendix containing the following 
particulars ?— 

1. Grimm’s Appendix of notes. This collec- 
tion is described on p. 6 of Translator’s Preface 
in vol. i., and a distinct promise is made that 
it should form part of vol. iii. An Appendix, 
I suppose this same one of Grimm’s, is also 
announced on the title-page. In the text of 
the translation this Appendix, or Supplement, is 
referred to over and over again under the form 
(see Suppl.). It is maddening to the enquiring 
mind to find, after careful examination of the 
three volumes, that there is absolutely nothing in 
the work that corresponds to the announcement 
on the title-page or to this tantalising formula 
(see Suppl.). Surely faith should be kept with 
the public, and Grimm’s large collection of 
notes (which makes one’s mouth water) should 
be added. 

2. “The book bristles with quotations in 
various languages, for the most part untrans- 
lated,” so says the Translator in his Preface, 





p. 7, speaking of the original work; and with 
very little modification the same might be said 
of the present book. Surely it is quite essential 
to any extensive usefulness of the English 
edition that a translation should be given of all 
the quotations in the Slavic tongues, in the Old 
and the Middle High German, Old Norse, 
Anglo-Saxon, and perhaps Greek. It is often 
necessary to know the exact meaning of the 
quotation in order fully to appreciate the argu- 
ment of the paragraph. 

3. There is sore need of a list of authorities 
and editions cited. It is often very difficult, 
sometimes quite impossible, to verify citations 
out of mediaeval works on account of the 
scant information and the niggardly abbrevia- 
tions given. Surely an explanation of all the 
abbreviations should be supplied. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 








THE WORD “ FEFT.” 
Lerwick. 

In Sir Thomas Browne’s Works (Tract viii., 
‘‘Of Languages and particularly of the Saxon 
Tongue,” Bohn’s ed., vol. iii., p. 223) he gives a 
list of ‘‘ words of nogeneral reception in England, 
but of common use in Norfolk, or peculiar to 
the East Angle countries.” Among these is the 
word ‘‘ feft.” To this the editor has the follow- 
ing note:— 
‘*Feft; Prompt. [Promptorium Parvulorum Cleri- 
corum], feffyd, feofatus; but not likely to be 
the right word.—Bik. [Mr. Black, of the British 
Museum]. To persuade, or endeavour to per- 
suade, says Ray.—Yet he adds that in his own 
county, Essex, it meant, to ‘ put off wares ;’ but 
that he was to seek for an etymon.—It is one of 
Sir Thomas Browne’s words become obsolete. 
Forby [Rev. W. Forby, author of the Vocabulary 
of East Anglia].”’ 
This word is still in use in Shetland, but, so 
far as I know, used only in one sense. Itis a 
custom of longstanding for families in Lerwick 
to be supplied every morning with milk by the 
cotters of the neighbouring district of Sound. 
The milk is delivered daily in a specified 
quantity, but paid for at the half-yearly terms 
of Whitsunday and Martinmas. It may be noted 
here that the popular and best-known appella- 
tions of these terms are “Beltane” and 
‘** Hallowmas.” Such milk is called ‘‘ feft milk ” 
—meaning feed, or contracted for. Is there 
any similar use extant in the Eastern counties ? 

Another word in Browne’s list, ‘‘ kamp,” is the 
same, I expect, as Shetland ‘‘kemp”: a con- 
test, asin a rowing match when the boats are 
said to “kemp.” It is used also metaphorically 
in the sense ‘** to vie with.” 

A. LAURENSON. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. 
Oxford: Dec. 20, 1883. 

It may not be too late still to mention, 
among the adherents of the revolutionary 
theory that Europe, and not Asia, was the 
original home of the Aryan family—and, 
consequently, that North-western India had 
been first invaded by the stream of a 
European emigration— one predecessor of 
Prof. Penka and Prof. Schrader (AcADEMY, 
December 8). The book I wish to refer 
to appeared in 1878 at Jena (Costenoble), 
bearing the title Die, Arier, ein Beitrag zur 
historischen Anthropologie, by Poesche. The 
author pointed out the countries near the 
Baltic Ocean as the first seat of the Aryan 
family. For their inhabitants, he argues, have 
always preserved the three principal and most 
striking features of the Aryan race—viz., light 
complexion, fair hair, and blue eyes. The more 
distant from that neighbourhood, the more 
these specific marks disappear. The high 
antiquity of the Lithuanian language is cited 
asa further argument in fayour of the Euro- 





pean origin. The very cradle of the Aryans, 
however, Poesche traces in the country situated 
between the Niemen and the Dnieper. A further 
account of the conclusions drawn in this daring 
work may be found in the Revue critique of 
October 11, 1879. H. Kreps, 








PINDAR’S “ SILVERED FACES.” 


A curious explanation of the phraso 
apyupwieioa mpdowra in Pindar, Jsthm. 2, ver. 8, 
has suggested itself to me. 

While travelling in Greece during Easter 
week, I found the people dancing in all the 
villages. I was struck by the large sums which 
the itinerant musicians seemed to amass. 
When the circle is formed for a dance, the 
player, standing in the centre, takes from his 
pocket a drachma and attaches it to his face, 
where, owing to climatic influences, it remains. 
Each of the dancers, when a pause in the 
measure gives them an opportunity, adds a 
silver coin, until the man’s face is absolutely 
covered with their offerings. He then shakes 
them off and puts them away. If this custom 
has survived at the country festivals since 
ancient times, it may be the source of Pindar’s 
metaphor, W. R. Parton. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownnay, Dec. 31, 5 p.m. London Institution: “The 
Eskimos and Life among them,”’ by Dr. Rae. 

TUESDAY, Jan. 1,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Alchemy 
in relation to Modern Science,’ III, by Prot. 
Dewar. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 2,7 p.m. Socicet; 
Lecture, ‘‘ Crystals and Crys 
J. Millar Thomson. 

8 p.m._ British Archaeological: “The Saxon 
Crosses in Ilkley Churchyard,” by J. Romilly Allen ; 
“The Study of the Past in the Human Voice,” by 
Dr. A. C. Fryer. 

THURSDAY, Jan.3,3p.m. RoyalInstitution : “ Alchemy 
in relation to Modern Science,” IV., by Prot. Dewar. 


of Arts: Juvenile 
sation,” I., by Mr. 


7 p.m. London Institution: “ 
Built,” by Prof. Donald MacAlister. 
SATURDAY, Jan.5,3p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ Alchemy 
i .» by Prof. Dewar. 


ow a Bone is 





SCIENCE. 

D’ARBOIS’ CATALOGUE OF IRISH MSS. 
Essai dun Catalogue de la Littérature épique 

de Virlande. Précédé d'une étude sur 

les manuscrits en langue irlandaise con- 

servés dans les jles britanniques et sur le 

Continent. Par H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. 

(Paris : Thorin.) 
In 1881, M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Professor 
of the Celtic Languages and Literature in the 
Collége de France, a good scholar and an 
experienced palaeographer, was sent by the 
French Government on a scientific mission to 
study the Irish MSS. preserved in the United 
Kingdom. He spent seventy-five days work- 
ing in the British Museum, the Bodleian, the 
Public Library at Cambridge, and three 
libraries in Dublin; but he did not see the 
Irish codices in the Ashburnham Collection 
(which are now in the library of the Royal 
Irish Academy), or the MSS. of the late Sir 
Thomas Phillips, now at Cheltenham, or the 
Gaelic MSS. in the Advocates’ Library at 
Edinburgh. The present volume contains 
the substance of M. d’Arbois’ report to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and a chapter 
on the Irish MSS. preserved on the Continent. 
But the bulk of his work consists of a cata- 
logue, in 258 pages, of the epic literature of 
Ireland, stating, in the case of each saga, the 
several codices in which it is contained, and 
(where it has been edited or translated) the 
date and author of the edition or translation ; 
stating also, where necessary, whether it 
belongs to the mythological cycle, the Ciichu- 
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lainn cycle, or the Ossianic cycle, the three 
great divisions of Irish romance. 

It appears that there are still in existence 
at least 1009 Irish MSS.—953 in the United 
Kingdom, 56 on the Continent—some of 
them of great bulk and age, and many 
consisting of several separate works. The 
twelfth-century Book of Leinster, for in- 
stance, in its 205 closely written folios, con- 
tains nearly eight hundred compositions. It 
is obvious, therefore, that M. d’Arbois cannot 
possibly have examined all the codices of 
which he treats. In fact, he himself would 
be the first to admit that his book is, to a 
large extent, compiled from the catalogues of 
the various libraries with which it deals, and 
from the works of O’Curry, Todd, and 
O’Grady. But the compilation has been 
made with much skill and industry; and 
though, of course, it is not quite complete 
(it omits, for instance, to mention the Bodleian 
fragment of the Alexander-saga—the corre- 
spondence between Alexander and the Brah- 
man Dindimus—preserved in Rawlinson 
B. 512, ff. 99a-100b), to all engaged in 
studying or editing mediaeval and modern 
Irish texts it will be of the greatest value 
and interest. For the Irish, like other, 
MSS. are frequently corrapt; comparison of 
the codices in which a given saga is preserved 
ia often the only means of attaining to the 
reading of the archetype; and as to these 
codices M. d’Arbois’ catalogue furnishes clear, 
acceasib'e, and trustworthy information. 

As to the preliminary part of his book, it 
may be well to note that the medical MSS. in 
the British Museum mentioned at p. xxv. have 
been ably handled by Dr. Norman Moore in 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports, vol. xi. 
p. 145; that there are several Early 
Middle-Irish glosses on the fragment of 
Tigernach’s Annals preserved in the Bod- 
leian codex Rawl. B. 502; that the same 
twelfth-century codex contains two law-tracts 
(The Wrong Decisions of Caratnia and The 
Five Paths of Judgment), which necessitate a 
correction of the statement in p. Ixiv. as to 
the date of the oldest MS. of Irish law; that 
the treatise on the symbolic meaning of the 
Mass (p. lxxxviii.) preserved in the Stowe 
Missal has been published, with a translation, 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, Bd. xxvi. ; and that the 
Ashburnham “ vie de Saint Columba écrite en 
irlandais avec gloses dans la méme langage,” 
and attributed to the twelfth century (p. xc.), 
will, it is to be feared, prove to be nothing 
but a fourteenth-century copy of the Amra 
Choluimbchille, which is in no sense a life, 
but a wilfully obscure, and somewhat stupid, 
eulogy. Two texts of it have already been 
published. 

The MSS. wholly or partly in the Irish 
language preserved on the Continent are to 
be found (speaking alphabetically) at Berne, 
Brussels, Cambrai, Carlsruhe, Dresden, Engel- 
berg, Florence, Klosterneuberg, Laon, Ley- 
den, Milan, Nancy, Paris, Rennes, Rome, 
Rouen, St. Gall, St. Paul’s Kloster, 
Carinthia, Stockholm, Turin, Vienna, and 
Wiirzburg. But little can at present be 
added to what M. d’Arbois has written on 
this subject. It may, however, be noted that 


there are two Irish parchments at Copen- 
hagen; that the edition of the Wiirzburg 
glosses given by Prof. Zimmer (p. cxxx.) is 





neither complete nor accurate ; that Carlsruhe 
possesses, in addition to the three codices 
mentioned by M. d’Arbois, a ninth-century 
copy of St. Augustine’s Soliloguia, containing 
107 Old-Irish glosses, which Prof. Windisch, 
of Leipzig, is about to publish ; and that the 
same professor (the worthy successor of Zeuss 
and Ebel) has recently found at Leyden a 
fifteenth-century MS. containing an Ossianic 
story and a copy of the Feast of Bricriu, one 
of the most curious sagas of the Cichulainn. 
cycle. 

It may, in conclusion, be mentioned that 
four of the best tales catalogued by M. 
d’Arbois will soon be published with literal 
translations—Da Derga’s Hostel from the 
“ Book of the Dun Cow ;” The Intoxication of 
the Ultonians, chiefly from the “ Book of 
Leinster ;”” Zhe Destruction of Troy, from 
the MS. H. 2, 17, pp. 127-72; and the 
Alexander saga from the “Speckled Book,” 
with the various readings of the Bodleian 
fragment. This saga will be edited by Dr. 
Kuno Meyer, one of the ablest of the 
Keltologues recently trained at Leipzig. Such 
intelligence is the most welcome reward that 
we can bestow on the enthusiastic scholar to 
whose zeal and generosity we owe the work 
under notice. WHITLEY STOKEs, 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. 
By Ernest John Eitel. Parts III. and IV. 
M_y. (Triibner.) These two volumes com- 
plete the body of Dr. Eitel’s Dictionary, and 
there now only remains to be published the 
Index to the characters. It is to be regretted 
that this Index did not appear with the last 
volume, as, without it, the present parts are as 
useless to a beginner in the language as a Greek 
Lexicon would be to a boy who did not know 
the Greek alphabet. With it, however, the 
whole will form a valuable dictionary, and one 
which, in many respects, is a decided advance 
on its predecessors. The plan of giving his 
authority for the meanings of his characters, 
and of arranging the phrases illustrating their 
uses under the headings of ‘‘ Classical,’’ ‘* Col- 
loquial,” &c., is excellent, and will save many 
a student from falling into the common error 
of using high-sounding scholarly words in 
the midst of colloquial sentences, and vice versa, 
These phrases, also, are exceedingly numerous, 
and, as a rule, well chosen. For instance, 
under the heading Ma, ‘‘a horse,” we have 
forty-three examples of its use, twenty-seven 
of which are not to be found in Wells Wil- 
liams’s latest Dictionary. A character in 
Chinese has often such widely differing and 
highly fanciful meanings that such examples 
are of the utmost importance to any student 
who may not have a Seen-sing by him to 
explain the force of any particular character in 
a phrase. Unfortunately, while fully recognis- 
ing the value of the present work, we are 
obiiged to point out that there is an almost 
curious want of accuracy apparent in the 
renderings of many of his quotations from 
native authors. The first entry that caught 
our eye on opening vol. iil. was Mai, 
‘‘ grains of rice,” and, glancing through the 
list of meanings given, we were surprised 
to be told, on the authority of K’ang-he’s 
Dictionary, that Mai was ‘‘the sixth of the 
nine kinds of grain (large pulse).” On turning 
to K’ang-he, however, we find that Dr. Eitel 
has misquoted his authority. K’ang-he gives 
his phrase Kau kuk luk mai, ‘‘the nine cereals 
and the six grains,” and goes on to explain 
that, of the nine cereals, six haye grains, while 








the remaining three are grainless. Similar 
instances of carelessness occur at unpleasantly 
frequent intervals. A few pages farther on, 
Dr. Eitel tells us that Man, “literary,” has, 
among other meanings, that of ‘‘ symbolic 
characters.” For this also K’ang-he is made 
responsible; but K’ang-he takes special pains 
to explain that the expression Man, when 
applied to characters, means only the earliest 
hieroglyphic forms of character, such as are 
said to have been invented by Ts’ang Kieh, 
and not any later forms. Wedo not profess 
to have done more than to have dipped into 
these last volumes, and we have taken entries 
entirely at random; but, even so, we might 
largely multiply such instances as the above, 
which are all the more to be regretted since 
there is so much else to approve of in the 
Dictionary. 

Hebriiische Grammatik, mit Uebungsstiicken, 
Litteratur und Vocabular. Von Lic. Dr. Herm. 
L. Strack. (Leipzig: Reuther; London: 
Dulau.) Dr. Strack’s work forms the first of 
the series of the introductory manuals known 
as ‘‘ Porta linguarum Orientalium,” and takes 
the place of the Grammar by J. H. Petermann, 
published originally nearly forty years ago. It 
is written with skill and judgment, and may be 
warmly commended. Within the compass of 
little more than one hundred pages, the author 
has given a remarkably clear and accurate 
survey of the accidence of the language, 
explaining the fundamental principles upon 
which the formation of words depends, and 
noticing nearly all the anomalous forms which 
are at all of common occurrence. The work 
is an eminently practical one, and bears traces 
throughout of the independent labour which 
has been bestowed upon it, and which materially 
increases its value. We may instance the care 
with which the relative frequency of the occur- 
rence of different forms is indicated: e.g., in 
sects. 62, 65, which contrast favourably with the 
corresponding sections in Gesenius. The list 
of books bearing on the study of Hebrew, pp. 121 
8qq., deserves to be made accessible in English. 
We only notice that, among the Concordances, 
Dr. Strack does not mention the excellent one 
by B. Davidson (London; 1876), which, wnilo 
more convenient in form than Fiirst’s, is also 
more accurate, supplying (so far as we have 
observed) the serious omissions which occur in 
some of Tiirst’s articles. 


WE have received Heft IV. of the Schweizer- 
isches Idiotikon—the splendid dictionary of the 
‘* Swiss-German” ditlects edited by Friedrich 
Staub and Ludwig Tobler (Frauenfeld: J. 
Huber). The initiative to the great task of 
collecting, while there is yet time, the rich 
contents of the various Swiss-German dialects 
was given by the Antiquarische Gesellschaft of 
Ziirich in 1845. The undertaking is partly 
subsidised by the Federal and Oantonal Govern- 
ments, and from all classes of the Swiss peopl+ 
the work has received, and is receiving, in- 
telligent help. No fewer than four hundred 
persons are contributing their zeal, knowledge, 
and leisure hours to render this Schweizer- 
deutsches Worterbuch as complete as possible. 
The encyclopaedic mass of material is not only 
of the first interest to the philologist, but it has 
an incidental value to the student of folk-lore 
in the local proverbs, riddles, songs, legends, 
and games which are cited for the illustration 
of particular words. This element is necessarily 
employed as sparingly as possible, and only as 
means to an end; but what is given affords a 
glimpse of the almost inexhaustible contents of 
the oral deposit stored up in the minds and 
memories of the people. Itis to be hoped that 
the specimens which are given may lead to a 
systematic collection of these fast diminishing 
relics of the old Volksgeist. The difficulty of 
reading a particular article, caused by the 
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truly portentous quantity of abbrevi.tions— 
the explanation of which takes up eleven 
columns—decreases as the meaning of the 
abbreviations grows familiar. In Schwyz and 
Ziirich a red potato goes by the name of an 
«‘Engelainder,” and the same name is given to 
a reddish-coloured pear. The former may 
point to the original source of the species, but 
the editors hold the latter to be taken from the 
colour of the uniforms of the English mer- 
cenaries. Similarly, the Salvia pretensis goes 
in Sargans by the name of the “‘blaue Hol- 
linder” from the blue uniforms of the mer- 
cenaries in the service of Holland. We learn, 
incidentally, from a Bern saying, still in use at 
Beatenberg, why the 1st of April is the most 
luckless day in the whole year—‘‘ der Tiifel ist 
a dem Tag (erst Tag Abrel) us-em Himmel 
viirstosse worde.” Hence, in Ziirich, children 
born on April 1 are pursued by ill-luck all 
through life. ‘‘ April-sending” (the Flemish 
“sending-day”) seems to be universal. In 
Bern the ‘‘ fool”’ is sent to see the famous bears 
washed and combed on April 1. To make a 
useless journey in Aargau is “‘ in Aprille laufe.” 
The extraordinary diligence of the collectors. 
and the range of their work, may be interred 
from the fact that fourteen columns are occupied 
with the local names of apples and their 
explanation. 








OBITUARY. 


A MELANCHOLY end has befallen Mr. Richard 
Talling, a prominent student of English 
mineralogy. During the last few years he had 
taken out many patents for improvements in 
the branches of mechanical science with which 
he was especially conversant, and was pursuing 
his investigations to the last. Under the ex- 
citement of these incessant labours, and the 
anxiety caused by some speculations in the 
mines amid which he lived, his mind became 
unhinged, and he put an end to his life at 
Lostwithiel on December 19, in his sixtieth 
ear. Messrs. R. P. Greg and William G. 
ttsom, in their Manual of the Mineralogy of 
Great Britain and Ireland, acknowledge their 
obligations to Mr. Talling’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with the metals of East Cornwall; and his 
assistance was sought for far and wide. His 
name was known to every collector of minerals 
in the three countries. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripce Antiquarian Socrery.—(Monday, 
Dee. 3.) 


J. W. Crark, Esa., President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Alfred P. Maudslay, of Trinity Hall, gave a lecture 
upon his recent explorations in Central America. 
After pointing out on the map the part of Central 
America between the South of Mexico and the 
North of Honduras over which his own travels 
had extended, and making some remarks on the 
present distribution of population, Mr. Maudslay 
went on to give a description of the ruins which 
he had himself visited known as Copan, Quirigua, 
Tikai, and Menché, all of which lie within or on 
the berders of the republic of Guatemala. Tikal 
was described as the ruin of a city of considerable 
size, containing a number of stone houses one and 
two stories high still in fair preservation. The 
roofs are all high-pitched stone gables, and no 
trace of an arch could be found. The linte's of 
the doorways were made of the durable wood of 
the Sapote, and are often found showing no signs 
of decay. The town is laid out on a rectangular 
plan, the ground being terraced, and when there 
is any difference of level, the slopes are faced with 
carefully-laid squared stones. ‘The principal fea- 
ture of the city is the five temples, each raised on 
pyramidal foundations, the height of the whole 
structure, from the ground to the top of the 
temple, measuring in one instance over 250 feet. 
The interesting carved wooden beams from the 





doorways of these temples are now preserved in a 
museum in Switzerland. Menché is situated on 
the lowest point of the banks of the river Usuma- 
cinta ever reached with safety in a canoe, and 
stands in the centre of an almost unknown forest 
country called the ‘‘land of the Lacandones, or 
Independent Indians.’’ The hill-side, from the 
water’s edge to the height of 250 feet, is cut into a 
series of terraces, on which are built rows of houses 
and temples, and the slopes are everywhere faced 
with well-laid masonry. The town is quite a 
small one, but the temples are of great interest, 
and show traces of having been decorated extern- 
ally with rows of seated plaster figures, sometimes 
of heroic size, and probably brilliantly coloured. 
Mr. Maudslay then described the ruins of Quirigua, 
which he had twice previously visited, and to 
which this year he had devoted the whole of his 
time and attention. Having shipped a large 
amount of material from England, which included 
four tons of plaster and a large quantity of mould- 
ing paper, he arrived at Quirigua in February, 
accompanied by Mr. Guintini, a skilled worker in 
plaster, and Mr. Blockley, a qualified surveyor. 
Although somewhat delayed by the sickness and 
desertion of his Indian labourers, before the end 
of May he had succeeded in taking a complete set 
of moulds of the tables of hieroglyphs carved on 
the large monoliths ; and Mr. Guintini had finished 
a plaster mould in six hundred pieces of the great 
stone turtle, which is perhaps one of the most 
elaborate and beautiful monuments to be found in 
Central America. Mr. Maudslay discussed at 
some length the vexed question of the age 
of these ruins. He traced with great care the 
journey of Cortez, as described in the celebrated 
‘** Carta quinta,’”’ and in the History of Bernal Diaz, 
and referred to an interesting map of Tobasco 
drawn by Melchior de Santa Cruz in the year 1579 
which has lately been found in the archives of 
Seville by Dr. Sebastian Marimon. Mr. Maudslay 
then referred to the conquest of Chiapa by Louis 
Marin, that of Guatemala by Pedro de Alvarado, 
and the missionary expeditions of Las Casas into 
Suzulutlan, then known as the Sierra de Guerra 
and afterwards as the Vera Paz, and showed how 
from these accounts it was possible to draw a com- 
plete circle round the mysterious land of the 
Lacandones without meeting with any reference 
to the important cities and the advanced civilisa- 
tion which must once have existed there. Mr. 
Maudslay then referred to a visit he had recently 
made to Seville, and to the immense number of 
important documents stored away in the archives 
of the Indies in that city, and dwelt on the kind- 
ness and generosity shown to him by Dr. Sebastian 
Marimon, who had supplied him with copies of 
some extremely interesting MSS. which in the 
course of a laborious search he had discovered 
amongst these archives. Among these was an 
account of an expedition made by the Governor 
Barrios Leal in the year 1695 into the land of 
the Lacandones and letters from Fray Diego de 
Ribas and the Padre Magil, who were attached to 
his party. This and subsequent expeditions ex- 
plored the river Lacandon as far asits junction with 
the Usumacinta. The country is described asa land 
of almost impenetrable forests, and no traces of any 
existing Indian civilisation were met with. The 
Lacandones themselves are described as living in 
much the same state of barbarism as that in which 
Mr. Maudslay found them when he visited them 
last year. Mr. Maudslay then summed up the 
evidence he had so far been able to collect as 
follows :—We know that the first Europeans who 
entered the country passed close to Palenque with- 
out knowing of its existence. We never find the 
land of the Lacandones mentioned by the early 
settlers as a rich or civilised country. It appears 
to have been undisturbed for 150 years, and, when 
visited at the end of that period (1605), we know it 
to have been a land of almost impenetrable forests, 
and that the inhabitants were the same Lacandones 
whom Bernal Diaz mentions as being at war with 
the people of Acalé. We have a carefully recorded 
statement of the condition of the Lacandones in 
1695, which proves them to have been then living, 
as they are now, in a state of barbarism, their arts 
not rising above the manufacture of very rude 
grotesque pottery, the weaving of a very rough 
fibre cloth, and the chipping of stone arrowheads. 
Mr. Maudslay, therefore, considered that the 
balance of evidence favoured the idea that Palenque 





and Menché had ceased to exist as living towns at 
the time of the Spanish Conquest. 


AntTHROPOLOGICAL InstTITUTE.—( Tuesday, Dec. 1i.) 

Pror. Frowsr, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Walton Haydon exhibited some photographs of 
North-American Indians.—A paper by Mr. A. W. 
Howitt, on ‘‘ Some Australian Ceremonies of Initia- 
tion,’? was read by Dr. E. B. Tylor. The cere- 
monies described by the author are common to 
a very large aggregate of tribes in the south- 
eastern part of Australia; and, as himself an 
initiated person, Mr. Howitt has had unusual 
opportunities of observation and of obtaining infor- 
mation from the blacks. Whenit has been decided 
that there are a sufficient number of boys ready 
for initiation, the headman sends out his mes- 
senger, who travels round to the headmen of the 
same totem, who then communicate the message 
to the principal men of the different totems which 
form the local groups. The messenger carries 
with him as the emblems of his mission a complete 
set of male attire, together with the sacred hum- 
ming instrument, which is wrapped up in a skin, 
and carefully concealed from women and children. 
The ceremonial meeting having been called 
together, that moiety of the community which 
called it prepares the ground, and gets all ready 
for the arrival of the various contingents. Mr. 
Howitt then described at length the procession 
from the camp to some retired and secret place, 
where the ceremonies are to be performed, each 
novice being attended by a guardian, who fully 
explains to him all that is said or done. A camp 
is formed when the spot is reached that has been 
fixed upon for the site of the tooth-knocking-out 
ceremony, which was fully described by the author 
in the latter part of the paper.—Dr. R. G. Latham 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Use of the Terms Celt and 
German.”’ 


Royat Astatic Soctrry.—(Monday, Dec. 17.) 


Sm Barttz Frere, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
W. F. Sinclair read a paper on “‘ The Fishes of 
Western India,” in which he dwelt chiefly on those 
fishes, or creatures commonly treated as fishes, which 
have not hitherto been described in works generally 
accessible to students of this branch of natural 
history. The chief difficulty, he showed, in securing 
efficient observers lies in the fact that the tech- 
nology of the subject is not easily understood by 
beginners, and that the works descriptive of Indian 
fishes are, with some exceptions, very large and 
expensive. Among the more useful recent works 
he called especial attention to Mr. Thomas’s Rod 
in India and Major Beaven’s Freshwater Fishes of 
India. The sea-fishes of India have been exhaust- 
ively described in the great work by Dr. Day, 
which is, however, far too large to be used as a 
manual. 





FINE ART. 

ALBERT MOORE'S PICTURE, **COMPANIONS.” A Photo-engraving 
In progress. Same size as original—16} by 89. 

** Au exquisite picture.”—Times. 

“Mr, Moore exhibits one picture—than which ho never painted a 
better.”—Morniny Pust. 

“A new and isite picture.”"—Stand. 


cture, th. 
**Remarkable for its refinement of liue and delicate harmony of colour’ 
Globe 





“*Mr. Moore’s graceful ‘Companions’ forms an excellent bonne bouche 
to an attractive exhibition.”—Uaily News. 

“The gem of this varied and delightful exhibition.”— Academy. 

Particulars on application to the Publishers, Messrs, DOWOESWELL & 
DOW DESWELLS, 133, New Bond-street. 





GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
an! Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyorie about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas preseuts.— 
GsO. Kegs, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








Troja: Results of the Latest Researches and 
Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, 
and in the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, 
made in the Year 1882. By Dr. Henry 
Schliemann. (John Murray.) 

Dr. ScatreMann’s new work on Troy is in 

many respects a supplement to his Jiios; it 

contains, however, a considerab!e store of 
new matter, the result of a five-months’ 
additional excavation in 1882. ‘To a certain 
extent he has felt himselt called upon to 
modify the conclusions arrived at in his 
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earlier volumes. During his recent researches 
ut Hissarlik, Dr. Schliemann has had the 
valuable aid of the two architects, Dr. Wil- 
helm Dorpfeld, of Berlin, and Herr Josef 
HOfler, of Vienna, and has now been able to 
establish the fact that the Burnt City proper 
is not, as he had previously supposed, the 
Third, but the Second City. The treasures 
belonged unquestionably to the Second, or 
Burnt City, as is abundantly shown by the 
fact that every one of the ten thousand objects 
discovered bears evident traces of incan- 
descence ; but, on the other hand, the large 
building to which Dr. Schliemann, in his 
earlier publication, had given the name of 
“‘ Priam’s Palace ”’ belongs as unquestionably 
to the Third, and less considerable, City. 

“« My work at Troy,” writes Dr. Schliemann, 
“is now ended for ever, after extending over 
more than the period of ten years which has 
a legendary connexion with the fate of the 
City.” Faith has, indeed, “ removed moun- 
tains,” and scepticism must henceforth reckon 
with the spade as well as with the shield. The 
indomitable industry and persistence of one 
man has conquered; and we may now see 
mapped out before our eyes, by the hands of 
competent architects, a city which, if it be 
not the City of Priam, at least owes its dis- 
interment from the grave of Time to “the 
tale of Troy divine.” Archaeology has per- 
haps little call to concern itself with the fitting 
on of poetical topography to altered physical 
conditions. Altogether apart, however, from 
questions connected with the identification of 
the Burnt City of Hissarlik with the City of 
the Jliad, the excavations of Dr. Schliemann 
have a profound and enduring interest in 
their bearing on the prehistoric past of the 
birth-places of Hellenic civilisation. 

Never before, in any part of the earth’s 
surface, have so many successive stages of 
human habitation and culture been laid bare 
by the spade. The section which Dr. Schlie- 
mann has exposed at Hissarlik appeals almost 
as much to the geologist as it does to the 
antiquary. In the topmost stratum, extend- 
ing six feet down, we find remains of the 
Roman and Macedonian Ilios and the Aeolic 
colony ; and the fragments of archaic Greek 
pottery discovered (hardly distinguishable 
from that of Spata and Mykéné) take us 
back already to the end of the first millennium 
before our era. Below this, one superposed 
above the other, lie the remains of no less 
than six successive prehistoric settlements, 
reaching down to over fifty feet below the 
surface of the hill. The formation of this 
vast superincumbent mass by artificial and 
natural causes must, on any showing, have 
taken a long series of centuries; and yet, 
when we come to examine the lowest deposits, 
the remains of the First and Second Cities, 
we are struck at once with the relatively high 
state of civilisation at which the inhabitants 
of this spot had already arrived. The food 
remains show a people acquainted with agri- 
culture and cattle-rearing, as well as with 
hunting and fishing. The use of bronze was 
known, though stone implements continued 
to be used for certain purposes, and the 
bronze implements do not show any of the 
refined forms—notably the /ijwlae—character- 
istic of the later Bronze Age. Trade and com- 
merce evidently were not wanting. Articles 





de luxe of gold, enamel, and ivory were already 
being imported from lands more directly under 
Babylonian and Egyptian influence, and jade 
axe-heads came by prehistoric trade-routes 
from the Kuen-Lun. The local potters were 
already acquainted with the use of the wheel, 
and the city walls and temples of the Second 
City evince considerable progress in the art of 
building. 

At a very remote period, then, there existed 
in the Troad a primitive and, in some 
respects, original form of civilisation. What 
were its affinities? Where are we to seek its 
later development and continuity? The 
answer is in part supplied by the upper pre- 
historic strata of the hill of Hissarlik itself. 
In spite of the awful conflagration which 
consumed the Second City—in spite of succes- 
sive intervals of desolation and destruction— 
we may still trace the unbroken continuity 
of the same form of culture and, we may add, 
of religious belief as was to be found in the 
earliest of the local settlements. The “ owl 
vases,” as Dr. Schliemann delights to call 
them, the most characteristic of the Trojan 
fictile forms, occur as high up as the fifth pre- 
historic settlement; and their companion 
pieces, the small marble plaques of the same 
general form and certainly belonging to the 
same religious cult, occur even in the Sixth 
City, which Dr. Schliemann, not without 
some reasonable grounds, peoples with a 
Lydian population. As to the religious or 
funereal significance of these vases, a word or 
two will not be out of place, since it is im- 
possible to accept Dr. Schliemann’s views 
without some qualification. In the first 
place, although the generally owlish physi- 
ognomy of most must in fairness be admitted, 
it is certain that many of them have not only 
“the characteristics of a woman” so far as 
their body is concerned, but distinctively 
human faces. In all cases they have ears. 
In some, the eyes are of human shape; in 
one instance, closed as if to imitate the sleep 
of death. In several instances the nose is 
unmistakeable, and the mouth is indicated. 
Nor, on the other hand, can their form be 
accepted as such an isolated phenomenon as 
Dr. Schliemann seems to wish us to suppose. 
It is impossible not to see in these mysterious 
“face-urns’’ of Hissarlik an offshoot of the 
Canopus vases of Egyptian tombs. Among 
the Egyptian “face-urns,’” as has been 
recently demonstrated from examples in the 
Berlin niuseum, bird-faces occur, probably 
intended for hawks, presenting strong resem- 
blances to the owl-vases of Hissarlik, as well as 
others with a human physiognomy. Nor is 
the imitation of these sacred alabaster recep- 
tacles confined to Troy. The Etruscans, as 
we know from the oldest bucchero ware of 
Chiusi and Coere, also imitated them for their 
cinerary urns; and the intimate connexion 
between ancient Etruria and Lydia makes 
this parallel still more significant. The rude 
** face-urns ” discovered in Pomerania, which 
were no doubt introduced to the Baltic coast- 
landers of prehistoric times by the same hands 
as their bronze “ kettle-waggons,” present, in 
some respects, a still more remarkable parallel, 
and stand to their Etruscan prototypes in the 
same kind of relation as the Trojan vases 
stood, it may be, to intermediate Lydian 
forms of which as yet we know nothing. 





The peculiar feature of the Trojan vases is 
the projection at the sides, sometimes like the 
two ends of a crescent, sometimes actually 
representing horns, which it is difficult 
not to connect with some lunar cult. The 
discovery of a leaden figure of the Babylonian 
and Hittite goddess Atargatis shows a direct 
connexion between the Trojan city and this 
Oriental cult. Até, the name of the Trojan 
Athéné, as Prof. Sayce has pointed out, is 
letter for letter that of the great goddess of 
Carchemish, ’Athi, represented in primitive 
Chaldaean cylinders with an owl-like face 
and the three characteristic protuberances 
which re-appear on the Trojan vases. The 
modification of the Egyptian prototype on 
the Hissarlik face-urns is thus explained, and 
the cult of the “ owl-faced” Athéné at the 
same time traced to its fountain-head. 

Thus the Hissarlik relics, as Dr. Schliemann 
has all along insisted, give the explanation of 
a religious epithet applied to one of the 
chief Greek divinities, just as Mykéné has 
interpreted for us another. But the religious 
connexion with Greece does not end here. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of all Dr. 
Schliemann’s recent discoveries has been the 
excavation in the Burnt City of two temples 
which, although dating back to a remote pre- 
historic date, answer, in all essential features, 
to the ground-plan of early Greek temples, 
and which, in their wooden antae, give a 
constructive reason for what, in later 
Hellenic buildings, was simply an ornamental 
adjunct, This identity of plan-construction 
becomes all the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that the prehistoric buildings on 
the soil of Greece itself—at Mykenae, at 
Tiryns, at Orchomenos, and elsewhere—present 
a system of architecture the first principles of 
which are, in their character, entirely un- 
Hellenic. It does not seem to me that the 
significance of these facts has at all been 
adequately realised. But they do not stand 
alone. A careful comparison of the various 
forms of pottery found in the prehistoric 
cities of Hissarlik enables me to assert with 
confidence that here for the first time 
we can trace the genesis and primitive 
development of several forms which, in their 
completed stage, are regarded as character- 
istically Greek. To illustrate this I will here 
content myself with a single example. In 
the lowest strata we find the simple drinking- 
horn, as straightened by the exigencies of the 
potter’s art and equipped with ‘two long 
handles, The pointed end of this primitive 
“tumbler” is next fitted with three feet, 
which enables it to stand upright ; and it may 
here be observed that this tripod stage be- 
tween round and flat-bottomed vessels, so well 
illustrated among the prehistoric pots of Troy, 
finds innumerable analogies among savage 
races at the present day. Higlier still in the 
scale we find the tripod uniting into a flat 
basis ; the whole vessel shows a tendency to 
broaden in accordance with its altered con- 
ditions of utility, the long handles taking it 
out in a graceful upward curve, till, in the 
Fifth City, we have before us the familiar 
Kantharos of Dionysos. In the same way 
we may trace the ungainly Askos paunch— 
offspring, itself, of the goat-skin wine-bag— 
raising itself from its stomach and gradually 
acquiring the “os sublime” of the elegant 
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Ocenochoé. It is interesting to notice that 
the osteological evidence points the same 
way. “The types of Hissarlik,’’ says Prof. 
Virchow, “ fit on better to the Hellenic than 
to any types hitherto known from the neigh- 
bouring districts.’’ 

The intimate connexion thus subsisting 
between the prehistoric past of Greek civilisa- 
tion and the Anatolian site round which the 
earliest Greek epic clusters brings us to 
another relationship already well established 
on philological and historic grounds, and 
for which Dr. Schliemann’s researches on the 
Thracian side of the Dardanelles have now 
supplied us with an archaeological basis. In 
the course of his excavation into the lofty 
tumulus on the Thracian shore, known as the 
Mound of Protesilaus, Dr. Schliemann dis- 
covred fragments of a peculiar blackish 
potiery, picked out with white geometrical 
patterns, which is also a characteristic feature 
of the first two Cities of Hissarlik. Pottery 
of a similar kind has been found in some 
Swiss lake-dwellings and a few WNorth- 
European sises, and may turn out to have 
been an original heritage of Aryan peoples. 
Dr. Schliemann’s discovery that this class of 
pottery was once the common property of an 
aboriginal people inhabiting both the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic side of the Dardanelles 
entirely agrees with what we know from 
other sources as to the extension of the vast 
Thracian nationality over a large part of 
Asia Minor. As Mr. Karl Blind, in an 
Appendix to Dr. Schliemann’s book, has 
revived all the fanciful and exploded theories 
regarding the Thracians and their kin, it may 
be necessary to state that the ascertained 
affinities of the Thracians lie with the Slavs 
and Lithuanians on the one side, and in other 
directions with Iranians and Greeks. The 
presence of Thracian tribes — Dardanians, 
Mysians, and others—in Asia Minor is proved 
from Egyptian sources to date back to at least 
1300 8.c. The discoveries of Dr. Schliemann 
now render it highly probable that this 
Thracian extension had already been effected, 
80 far as the Troad is concerned, at a far more 
remote prehistoric epoch. To extend the 
points of comparison offered by the Hissarlik 
objects, a much more thorough exploration 
must be made of the grave-mounds with which 
the Thracian plains on both sides of the Balkan 
are dotted. On the whole, it is not probable 
that the more developed forms of the Trojan 
site will be found to have any very direct 
connexion with the remains of the more bar- 
barous members of the race inhabiting Euro- 
pean soil. So far as the Western portion of 
the Thraco-Illyrian peninsula is concerned, I 
have collected some evidence as to their pre- 
historic condition which tends to show that 
in those regions the use of metals was of 
comparatively late introduction. The Bronze 
Age forms are, as a rule, as distinctively late 
as those at Hissarlik are early. On shores 
that faced the Asiatic Issa, on the plains 
watered by the Asiatic Strymon, in the 
stronghold of the Asiatic branch of the 
Dardani, a civilisation quickened by Aegean 
breezes and expanded by an Eastern sun was 
already advancing to maturity at a time when 
Illyrian shores and Danubian plains, were 
still slumbering in their Age of Stone. 

ArtHur J. Evans. 


DUTCH PICTURES RECENTLY EX- 
HIBITED AT EDINBURGH. 


Since 1830—so the Catalogue informs us—no 
exhibition of ‘‘ Old Masters” has been held in 
Edinburgh. It was therefore high time for the 
numerous owners of private collections to dis- 
play their treasures for the study and admira- 
tion of the public. About a hundred owners 
exhibit some 550 paintings of the English, 
Italian, and Netherlands school. I shall con- 
fine myself to an examination of the Dutch 
pictures alone. 

To begin with, the earliest of them, and, at 
the same time, one of the most remarkable in 
this collection—‘‘The Gamblers” (534—the 
Earl of Haddington)—is wrongly attributed to 
Quentin Matsys; itis in fact one of the best- 
preserved works of Lucas van Leyden. Any- 
one acquainted with the prints and the rare 
a paintings of this great master cannot 
ail to observe his types and manner in this 
picture. We see nine figures—men and women 
in the rich many-coloured costumes of the 
first half of the sixteenth century—seated 
about a table playing cards. Every head isa 
distinct type of our painter; the colours are 
laid on in a thick impasto; the details are wrought 
out with more than ordinary care. Through a 
window in the background a glimpse of land- 
scape is obtained. Lucas van Leyden painted 
other pictures of a similar kind. ‘Chess- 

layers,’ by him, are at Wilton House and 

erlin. We see how early genre painting 
began in the North Netherlands; the branch 
of the art in which Holland a century later 
attained such remarkable excellence. 

‘*The Adoration of the Magi” (441—B. 
Yeaman, Esq.) brings us in contact with a 
contemporary of Lucas van Leyden. It is 
without doubt a work by the master with the 
monogram I A who has recently been identi- 
fied with the painter and wood-cutter Jacob 
Cornelisz van Oostsanen mentioned by van 
Mander. The monogram, formerly interpreted 
J. Walter van Assen, has been shown by Dr. 
A. D. de Vries Az to signify Jacobus Amstelo- 
damensis. In the Jahrbiicher der k. preuss. 
Kunstsammlungen Dr. Scheibler, of Berlin, 
treated some time ago of a number of his 
— together. Genuine pictures bearing 

is signature are at Amsterdam, the Hague, 
and Cassel, the last certainly of the year 
1523 which we know _— recognise) in the work 
of this master. Mr. Yeaman’s picture has, un- 
fortunately, been repainted. It consists of two 
panels. On the left are Elizabeth and fourteen 
other figures, including some portraits ; at the 
extreme left is the donor in her robes as abbess, 
with a pastoral staff in her arms. Through a 
doorway is a view of a castle, apparently taken 
from nature. Among the ten fi res on the 
right panel are the Virgin and Child and Joseph ; 
the right and left of the foreground are occupied 
with groups of women and children. Here, too, 
the women wear the head-dresses fashionable 
at the day—similar to that in the ‘‘ Herodias” 
at the Hague. Round, fat, simple, childish 
faces are further characteristics of them. No. 
505 (Marquis of Lothian) is a fine, but 
injured, portrait by Antony Moro, by whom 
also is the portrait of ‘‘Mark Kerr, aet. 40, 
1551 ” (508—the same owner), and to whom I 
hold that the portrait given to Holbein bear- 
ing date ‘‘A. Dni 1556” (Duke of Hamilton) 
must be ascribed. A free portrait of a man in 
rich armour (529—Marquis of Lothian), dated 
1547, is certainly ascribed by mistake to Flink. 
It is by some good master of the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

The seventeenth century is better repre- 
sented. Rembrandt’s name appears continually 
in the Catalogue. No, 421 is signed Rembrandt 
f. 1635 or 1633 (I think it must be thus 





read; at all events, it might well have been 


painted about that time). It is not ‘‘ the artist’s 
second wife in the character of a Jewish bride,” 
but rather the artist’s only wife, his much 
beloved Saskia, whom he painted so often, and 
in so many different costumes; here, probably, 
only as a shepherdess. She is almost life-size, 
standing and seen to the knees, the right hand 
resting on a garlanded staff, in the left a garland 
of flowers. Her dress is low, showing the 
breast ; she has long gold-blonde hair hanging 
down, and there is a little wreath upon her 
head. The execution is hard, and strongly 
recalls that of the so-called Artemisia, of 1634, 
at Madrid, in which Dr. Bode has justly 
recognised Saskia. The leading tone is a full 
brownish-green; almost the whole figure is 
in full light. The background has become 
darker and less transparent than it originally 
was. This picture, not mentioned by Bode 
—Studien zur Geschichte der holl. Malerei 
(Braunschweig, 1883)—belongs to the Duke of 
Buccleuch. Of other pictures ascribed to 
Rembrandt, ‘* An Old Woman” (268—Earl of 
Wemyss) is hung too high for careful in- 
spection. I believe that the hand of van 
Boursse is to be recognised in it, of whose work 
Sir Richard Wallace poseesses a good specimen. 
The peculiar, cool, brownish-green tone is here 
again to be found; but the works of this 
rare artist are not familiar enough to me 
(I know only two others) to enable me to 
assign No. 268 to him with certainty. No. 272 
(Earl of Hopetoun) is described as a replica of 
the well-known woman’s portrait (163) in the 
National Gallery; I can find in it nothing 
but an excellent copy of the seventeenth 
century. ‘‘ Interior—Woman Plucking a Fowl” 
(277 —Lord Clinton) cannot be by Rembrandt, 
it is too dry, too hard; perhaps it may be a 
good, strong Johannes Victoors. The small 
* Portrait of a Man” (303—G. B. Simpson, Esq.) 
ascribed to Rembrandt’s school, an interesting 
little picture, is signed with a monogram, the 
date 1657 and (aet.) 56. The monogram, which 
can be read J. A. O., is that of Oamerarius, a 
good and careful portrait-painter, a corporation- 
piece by whom (his earliest work) is at Naarden, 
Holland, and a family group of 1689 (his 
latest) at the Darmstadt Museum. It is not right 
to reckon him one of Rembrandt’s school. No. 
628 is the only genuine Rembrandt ; No. 630 is 
by Salomon Hoogstraten. 

Besides Rembrandt's, we find a number of 
the greatest names in the Catalogue. Two 
small portraits, a man’s and a woman’s (247 and 
252—Miss Nisbet Hamilton) are ascribed to 
Hale. I am informed that the owner possesses 
others of the family like them. They are not 
Hale’, but excellent examples of the eminent 
> a ag Jan de Bray, whose works in the 

aarlem Museum prove how strongly he was 
influenced by Hals. These portraits also prove 
how much he learnt from his great fellow- 
townsman. The inscriptions (both 1663, ont 47 
jaer) enable us to recognise the known hand- 
writing of the painter, as we do his free 
handling in the execution. Tho ‘ Dutch 
Family ” (266—Miss Nisbet Hamilton) is a free 
specimen of Nic. Maes’ early and best time. 
In a dark room we see a young married pair ; 
the woman sits on a stool, while the man 
stands behind her. Before them stands a child 
dressed in white, with a hobby-horse between 
its legs. In the costume of the woman, much red, 
of the strong Maes character, is intentionally 
introduced ; the light falls upon the group, while 
the background remains dark. The picture 
belongs to about the year 1655, and may be 
reckoned among the best works of Maes; the 
‘Portrait of a Woman” (No. 263—Mr. 
Maconochie) is a specimen of his later period. 
Nos. 284 and 286, small portraits of the Burgo- 
master of Amsterdam, Hendrick Dircksz Spieg- 
hel, and his wife, are masterpieces of Dutch 
portrait-painting of about 1650; and I cannot 
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understand how such excellent pictures come 
to be ascribed to the feeble artist Hendrick van 
Limborch, who was not yet born. But who 
ae them? Perhaps Thomas de Keijser. 
or Dirck Santvoort they are somewhat too 
soft ; still it is possible that he was their painter. 
In the life-size ‘‘ Woman’s Portrait” (522— 
James Leslie, Esq.) given to Mierevelt I like- 
wise see Santvoort’s hand. No. 481(W.T. Hay, 
Esq.) is a good portrait of a lady in Cornelius 
Jansen’s latest style, much influenced by van 
Dyck. The landscape 419 is signed ‘‘I v 
Goyen 1625.” Van Goyen, in the treatment 
of his trees, here follows the style of his pre- 
decessors, especially Esaias van de Velde; 
much colour is introduced, as in all his early 
works. To Cuyp ten pictures are ascribed. An 
ice-scene (216—Col. Crichton) is extremely 
pretty; some men are occupied fishing with 
long rods in holes in the ice. The *‘ Landscape 
with Cattle” (269—A. V. Smith Sligo, Esq.) 
is not a Ouyp, but rather the work of some 
imitator of Potter—Albert Klomp, I suspect. 
276 (Earl of Hopetoun) is a good Cuyp ; 289 
(Miss Nisbet Hamilton) a genuine little picture 
by him, with two horses and two dogs. Nos. 
403 and 412 (Hon. R. Baillie-Hamilton) are 
two of the best Cuyps here. No. 404 (T. H. A. 
Macdonald, tes is by Strij, who imitated 
Ouyp very closely; 478 (Lord Clinton) is a 
richly coloured Ouyp. Both is represented 
by several works. A hilly Italian landscape 
(215—Sir T. H. Gibson Craig), with excellent 
little figures, signed J. Both, is a gem, 
but retouched. 301 is not a Both; 400 is a 
good Ruisdael. 329 (Hon. R. Baillie- Hamilton) 
is a good landscape with figures and a beautiful 
transparent stream, by Lingelbach; like so 
many Ruisdaels and Hobbemas, this pretty 
painting has somewhat darkened with age. 
418 (same owner) is a large and good forest 
landscape, likewise by Lingelbach. On the 
other hand, 455 (Archibald Coates, Esq.) is no 
Ruisdael, but rather a very good example of 
Roelof van Vries. A. BREDIvS. 








MR. DONNE’S ALPINE DRAWINGS. 


WE are glad to see a number of Mr. Donne’s 
drawings together. Hereand there at intervals 
one or more has been exhibited, and he has 
earned himself a high place in the estimation of 
the few as a colourist of unusual sweetness and 
new | and a master of atmospheric effects ; 

ut the public has scarcely had an opportunity 
of knowing him as he deserves to be known. 
The collection of his drawings at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s is one of the most beautiful that 
~ ever decorated their little gallery in Bond 

treet, and can scarcely fail to raise very 
considerably the reputation of the artist. In 
some pictures of ruins and architecture in Italy 
he would be very difficult to ‘* beat ’—indeed, 
we have seldom seen the glow of an evening 
sun broken so grandly and truly upon a 
crumbling wall as in the “Ruins of a Roman 
Theatre, S. Germano” (36) ;and the ‘‘ Arch of 
the Silversmiths, Rome” (57), is a little master- 
piece of refined drawing and colour. Nor 
should we omit to mention among the beat 
examples of Mr. Donne’s talent “The Theatre 
of Marcellus, Rome” (16). Yet it is not in 
these drawings, but in those of Alpine scenery, 
that the fuller scope of his skill and the greater 
individuality of his work are apparent. Such a 
drawing as ‘‘Fresh-fallen Snow on an Alpine 
Peak” (19) is indeed a rarity. Never, per- 
haps, has the colour and texture of sunlit 
snow been more finely caught. In looking 
at representations of such subjects as ‘‘The 
Lake of Nemi” (99), “The Tschingelhorn 
from the Little Blue Lake” (15), and ‘* Sunset 
on the Roth-Thal” (36), it is impossible not to 
think of the treatment by Turner of these or 
kindred subjects. We have no thought of com- 





aring the two artists, but it may be said that 
Mr. Donne approaches such sublime scenes in 
a spirit and with a skill not unworthy of the 
school of which the elder artist is the greatest 
light. How hard it is to paint the apocalyptic 
glory of the Alps, with their virgin snow, their 
pellucid glaciers, their rolling clouds and 
wreathed mists, their rosy peaks and purple 
hollows, most of us are able to form some 
opinion, if only from the very moderate success 
which attends the essays of the ordinary painter 
in this direction. Mr. Donne’s are among the 
few that leave behind them no sense of failure, 
none even of effort. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE lectures by Mr. J. F. Hodgetts on the 
Early English antiquities at the British 
Museum, which were to have appeared on the 
19th of this month, under the title of Harly 
England, have been delayed owing to the dis- 
covery that a work so called had already been 
published. Mr. Hodgetts has therefore changed 
this title to that of Older England, and it is 
hoped the book will be issued by Messrs. 
Whiting and Co. in the course of next week. 


THE late Mr. Richard Newsham, of Preston, 
has bequeathed to the corporation of that town 
the whole ot his valuable collection of pictures, 
porcelain, and bronzes. The pictures alone are 
valued at about £70,000. Among them are 
twenty water-colour drawings by William 
Hunt, and good examples of David Oox, 
Linnell, Miiller, D. Roberts, Etty, Leslie, 
Poole, &c. 

MEssrs. F'RosT AND REED’s annual exhibition 
of paintings and drawings, &c., is now open at 
their Clifton Gallery, in continuation of that 
lately held in Bristol. Though landscape pre- 
dominates, there are examples besides of the 
usual variety of work—figure studies, subject 
pictures, pictures of sentiment, animal drawing, 
&c.—excepting, however, portraiture. Among 
the exhibitors are the names of Branwhite, 
Syer, Heywood Hardy, H. Gilchrist (whose 
— picture, ‘“‘Game at Nine Pins, New 

ngland,” was at the Royal Academy in 
1880), 8S. P. Jackson, T. B. Hardy, A. W. 
Parsons, Herbert A. Bone, J. Curnock, T. 
Hart, Jacomb Hood, and H. Woods (whose 
** Coming Footsteps ”’ isthe best thing of pretty 
sentiment—a well-conditioned country maiden 
pausing upon a rustic bridge in a deep wood to 
listen for the footfall of an expected friend). 
Some Libers and rich engravings complete a 


| pleasant exhibition of less than 200 numbers. 


THE Art Journal opens the new year well, at 
least so far as its plates are concerned. As 
usual, we have three of these—an engraving, an 
etching, and a facsimile. Of the two former 
the publishers have been good enough to send 
us proofs, so that we can judge of them at 
leisure. The engraving is by Mr. Lumb Stocks, 
after Mr. Millais’s picture of ‘‘The Princes in 
the Tower,” which is probably destined to be 
the most popular of all the painter’s later works, 
as we have it now both in mezzotint and in pure 
line. It is no slight distinction to have attracted 
the two Academician engravers. The etching is 
by Mr. 0. O. Murray, after Mr. Henry Holiday’s 
‘ Dante and Beatrice” in this year’s Grosvenor, 
which is, we believe, the most considerable 
canvas that this artist has yet undertaken. If 
we can trust our memory, the general scene has 
been very fairly reproduced. The facsimile is 
by no means the least interesting of the three 
as regards both the subject and the excellence 
of the reproduction. It is a chromo-lithograph 
of an engraving in stipple by Testolini (1791), 
after a portrait by Cosway. 

A LARGE picture of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, by Perugino, is said to haye been dis- 
covered in Italy. 





—. 
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THE STAGE. 


‘‘PYGMALION AND GALATEA” AT THE 
LYCEUM. 


A CREDITABLE, though by no means an alto- 
gether admirable, representation of “ Pygma- 
lion and Galatea” is that now given at the 
Lyceum. This is, we believe, the thir 
“run”? which the piece has enjoyed in 
London, There was first the original repre- 
sentation about eleven years ago; then, 
seven or eight years ago, there was the first 
revival, and that was at the Haymarket, 
where the piece was first played. On both 
these occasions the part of Galatea was per- 
formed by Mrs. Kendal—then better known 
to the public as Miss Madge Robertson ; and 
it is well to say at starting that there is 
nothing whatever in Miss Anderson’s graceful 
performance of the part, now nightly at the 
Lyceum, to dislodge from the mind of the 
play-goer the memory of one of the earliest 
triumphs of Mrs. Kendal’s genius. Miss 
Anderson’s performance has its delightful 
qualities, but it has also its deficiencies, 
What both of these are we shall try to set 
forth, however briefly, a little later on. But 
first for the piece itself, and for some of the 
other players, 

The piece is one of Mr. Gilbert’s very 
best—better than ‘‘The Palace of Truth,” 
far better than ** The Wicked World,” better 
in some respects than the strong drama of 
“ Charity ’’ and the delicate drama of “‘ Sweet- 
hearts.” Even if these pieces did not exist, 
“Pygmalion and Galatea” would be enough 
to assert for Mr. Gilbert a claim to be con- 
sidered as a man of letters, a wit, and a man of 
insight writing for the theatre. He is one of 
the most unequal of writers—interesting to 
consider, perhaps, on that very account, for it 
is difficult at all times to be sure whether he 
might have been more constantly successful 
with the public if he had been less artistic, 
and whether if he had been more continuously 
artistic he would have altogether failed to 
make the mark that he has made. He has had, 
in his time, a measure of literary ambition : a 
man must have a measure of literary ambition 
to be the careful and brilliant writer that he 
has often proved himself. But his prose has 
generally been so distinctly better than his 
poetry that his poetry may have been written 
only to persuade the weaker brethren of his 
excellence. In reality, of course, his measured 
verse is seldom poetry at all; it tells us nothing 
that is new, little that is beautiful, and is there- 
fore infinitely inferior to terse and nervous 
and energetic prose. ‘‘ Sweethearts,” in a 
word, is far more literary, far more valuable, 
than “ The Palace of Truth.” But ‘* Pygma- 
lion and Galatea’”’—well, we admit we have a 
great weakness for “ Pygmalion and Galatea.” 
It is full of clever observation and sagacious 
conclusion ; it creates a situation of great 
pathos ; it is, in the main, unconventional and 
courageous; it is so full of tact that it 
manages to mock at Mrs. Grundy a good 
deal without violently frightening or offending 
her. But the merits of the piece are admitted, 
though the causes of them have not always 
been made plain, and we may pass to the 
performance. 

The part of Chrysos, the wealthy patron of 
art who frequents Pygmalion’s studio, and 
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whom Galatea declares to be so ugly that 
the artist who made him must have been “a 
beginner,” was originally played by Mr. 
Buckstone. In relation to the more delicate 
wit and the undeniable pathos of much that 
is in the comedy, it is said to be “out of 
drawing.” But if it was, as we surmise, not 
only acted by Mr. Buckstone, but conceived 
and written for him, that would quite account 
for that in it which may be deemed unwel- 
come; for that genial old comedian was 
never perfectly well suited until he was pro- 
vided with a freedom of utterance such as was 
appropriate to the soubrette of Molitre. The 
part is now played at the Lyceum with a 
little less colour and unction than Mr. Buck- 
stone gave it, but it is played fairly. Mr. 
Barnes plays Pygmalion, and herein he 
succeeds Mr. Kendal, playing it probably 
quite as well as Mr. Kendal ever did; but 
then the part in Mr. Kendal’s repertory 
belonged to a time when the actor had hardly 
acquired his present individuality. His 
method of expression was then far less 
forcible, and his sense of humour far less 
considerable, than it is to-day. Pygmalion’s 
wife is now played by Miss Amy Roselle. 
She it was who played the part at the last 
revival, and as sympathetically then as now. 
Her outbursts of jealousy and passion are 
given with curious, if with necessarily un- 
attractive, naturalness. Miss Roselle’s per- 


formance must really be rated very highly.- 


Not only is it far better than that of Miss 
Caroline Hill, who “created” the part 
originally ; but it is, for sheer dramatic force, 
better than anything done by any of the lady’s 
comrades at the Lyceum. Cynisca, as Miss 


Roselle represents her, is a vivid reality, 
She has little amenity, and we might respect 
her more if she had been more dignified, but 
she is probably quite true. 

And yet it is Miss Mary Anderson’s Galatea 
that is destined to engage the town for a 


while. Galatea has something in common 
with the Undine of De la Motte Fouqué ; 
something in common with the Little Mer- 
maid of that perfect poet in prose, Hans 
Christian Andersen. The Galatea of Mrs° 
Kendal approaches nearest to humanity as we 
know it, and it is from that that the Galatea 
of Miss Anderson is the farthest removed. 
In Mrs. Kendal’s Galatea, the moment the 
transformation is effected from the Greek 
marble to the flesh and blood of all time, 
every attribute of the woman is pronounced, 
every feeling fully possessed—it is only the 
experience that is lacking. But in Miss 
Anderson’s Galatea the transformation from 
the marble is made and yet not made; the 
feeling is very undeveloped, and something of 
the coldness of the statue still clings to the 
flesh. This interpretation is very likely 
original, and it is no doubt justifiable. That 
it is preferable to the other we are very far 
from saying—we hold it to be fair, but not 
the truer or the better ; indeed, it is probable 
that its adoption is but another instance of a 
truth we have more than once asserted—the 
truth that the personality of an actress does 
not only limit her range, but also colours her 
very conception of every part she tries. It is 
to be doubted whether Miss Anderson would 
make even Juliet very impulsive, even Lady 
Teazle very vivacious. These parts, then, are 





not for her. She brings to the performance 
of characters less exacting in their demands 
upon the temperament of the artist her own 
order of charm. That is the charm of formal 
and delicate beauty, rendered more serviceable 
by intelligent study and patient work. We 
do not desire to underrate it. But the later 
performances of Miss Anderson reveal that 
which was at first suspected—that, apart 
from an agreeable and sympathetic voice, her 
personal attractiveness lies somewhat in her 
faultless uniformity of beauty, and that her 
genius (to use a very big word to describe it) 
is of that order which has been spoken of as 
“an infinite capacity for taking pains.” 
Much may be done with these qualifications 
—much, but not all—and it is much that 
Miss Anderson gracefully accomplishes. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Mendelssohn. By W.S. Rockstro. ‘‘The Great 
Musicians.” (Sampson Low.) Mr. J. Bennett 
was originally announced as the biographer of 
the composer of “ Elijah ;” but Dr. Hueffer, the 
editor of the series, now gives us a Lite of 
Mendelssohn by one of his personal friends and 
admirers. Mendelssohn’s Letters, Devrient’s 
Recollections, Hiller’s book on the same 
subject, and Dr. Grove’s interesting article in 
his Dictionary of Music and Musicians have 
made it extremely difficult to say anything new 
about the famous Jewish-Christian composer. 
The chapter to which we naturally turn in 
Mr. Rockstro’s book is the one entitled ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Reminiscences,” which is interesting, but 
very short. The same may be said of the con- 
cluding chapter, “Mendelssohn’s Position in 
Art.” The catalogue of works at the end of 
the book contains several errors, of which we 
note a few. The date of ‘‘Camacho’s Wedding” 
is given as 1824 instead of 1825; the songs op. 
34 are dated 1824 instead of 1834; op. 51 is 
— of as Psalm civ. instead of cxiv. ; and 
the Sonata in B flat (op. 106) is said to be in 
B minor. The little book is pleasantly written, 
and much information is given in small 

compass. 


Proceedings of the Musical Association (Stanley 
Lucas) contains the papers read during the 
ninth session, 1882-83, This association deserves 
the support and interest of all musicians who 
take proper interest in their art. The number 
of members has lately decreased, and the reason 
given in the report is that some have re- 
signed finding themselves hardly in sympathy 
with the serious aims and ends of the society. 
The present volume contains papers by Ferdi- 
nand Praeger, Eustace J. Brakepeare, James 
Turpin, G. A. Osborne, Stephen 8. Stratton, 
and others. The discussions following the 
reading of the papers are also given. 


King David. By Sir G. A. Macfarren. (Stanley 
Lucas.) This is a vocal score of the work 
produced at the Leeds Festival, and recently 
noticed in the AcapEMy. The pianoforte part 
is skilfully arranged by Mr. F. W. Davenport, 

The World's End: an Oratorio. By Joachim 
Raff. Vocal Score. (Breitkopf and Hirtel.) 
Another of the Leeds novelties. Although much 
of the effect of this work depends upon the 
orchestration, it will be read and played with 
interest even in its present form. 


The Organist’s Quart Journal, Part LX. 
(Novello), contains the first part of a Fantasia 
in three movements, by Dr. Spark, the editor. 
It is showy, if not particularly original; the 
section in B flat is graceful and pleasing. An 





Impromptu, by W. H. Maxfield, is rather mono- 
tonous, and the part-writing will not bear close 
examination. We have further a light Fantasia 
on a duet from ‘ Zauberflite” by G. Hepworth, 
a rambling Fantasie by Katterfeldt, and a well- 
written Postlude by F. J. Read. 


The Young Violinist’s Tutor, by a Professional 
Player (Edinburgh: Kohler), contains a num- 
ber of simple melodies, with phrase and finger 
indications. The writer is practical; in the 
remarks on ‘‘I know a Bank,” he says: ‘‘I 
hope shortly to publish two Fantasias on Scottish 
airs... . Very effective as solos.” He is also 
poetical. In his concluding remarks he tells 
the young student that the violin ‘‘ will raise 
him above the earth, sob and sigh with him in 
sorrow, rejoice with him in gladness,” &c., &c. 
The book gives, however, many useful hints. 


Andante, by Beethoven. Voluntary, by Chopin. 
Arranged for the American Organ by Louis 
Engel. (Metzler.) These two transcriptions 
might almost pass for original compositions, for 
the slow movement from the O minor Symphony 
is mercilessly altered and disfigured, and in the 
Voluntary it is scarcely possible to recognise 
Chopin’s lovely Nocturne (op. 9, No. 2). 


Arrangements for the American Organ. By 
Frederic Archer. Book I. (Metzler.) Four 
easy pieces by Corelli, André, Butterfield, and 
Handel. It is surely a mistake to mark the 
soft andante in the second piece with full organ. 


WE would further mention Love and Beauty, 
by A. Levey —— ; Farewell, by Ernest 
Ford (Stanley Lucas); The Afterglow, by F. G. 
Webb (Novello) ; and Echoes: a Part Song, by 
O. A. Macirone (Stanley Lucas). Also Metzler’s 
Musical Bijou, the Christmas number, containing 
dance music, a suitable collection at the present 
festive season; and Mr. Rudall Carte’s handy 
Professional Pocket Book, J. 8S. SHEDLOCK, 








Now ready, the JANUARY Number of 


LETTS'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 


Commencing a New Volume, 





MRS. G. LINNZZUS BANKS’ Serial Story, 
“SYBILLA’S SPINNING WHEEL.” 
See LETTS’S HOUSEHOLD'MAGAZINE for JANUARY 





MRS. FENWICK MILLER, of the London School Board, 
Commences a Domestic Science Story for Young Mothers 
In LETTS’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 





DR. GRIFFITHS, M.A., LL.D., 
On ,|“*TENANTS’ CIVIL RIGHTS.” ad 
See LETTS’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 





Short Story by MAGGIE SYMINGTON. 
Short Story by ROBERT OVERTON. 
See LETTS’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 





CHESS in EASY LESSONS, with Prizes. 
Prize Puzzles Competition Scheme, 
See LETTS’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 





DINING-ROOM and KITOHEN, by 
J. C, BUCKMASTER and A, G. PAYNE. 
See LETTS’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 





The SICK ROOM, Boudoir, Wookroom, &c., 
Fashions, Dancing, Gardening. 
See LETTS’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 





COUPON for obtaining the Famous Oleograph, the 
**“FOSTER MOTHER,” as published with “‘Yule-tide,”’for 6d. 
See LETTS’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 





COMMENCEMENT of a NEW VOLUME of 

LETTS’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, JANUARY Number, 

Price 7d., of all Booksellers and Stalls; post-free 8 stamps, of 
LETTS, SON, & CO. (Limitep), London-bridge. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





CHARACTERISTICS of CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. Professor STANLEY LEATHES, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, King’s College, London, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS and WISE SAY- 
INGS. By A PRESBYTER of the CHURCII of ENGLAND. Demy 
Svo, cloth, 5s, 

“The private library would be incomplete without a copy of this valu- 
able literary work.”—Brighton Times, 
the Rev. 


ADDRESSES. By 
PIGOU, D.D. Crown 8vo, clown, 3s, 6d. 


** We are glad to find these able papers in one handy volume.” 
Lcclesiustical Gazette. 


THE GOSPEL in PARIS. By the REV. Dr. 


BERSIER, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. td, 


ROCK VERSUS SAND; or, the Founda- 


tions of the Chrisiian Faith, By JOHN MONKO GIBSUN, D.D. 
Smail crown 8vo, cioth limp, ls. 6d. 


THE LIFE and WORK of the Rev. P. 


THEOPHILUS DODDS, Missionary in connexion with the McAu 
Mission, France, By HORATLUS BUNAR. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 63, 
QUIT YOU LIKE MEN: a Book for 
Post Svo, cloth, Is. ; paper, Gd. 


Young Mea. By C.F. DOWSETT, 


MY LORD’S MONEY; or, the Consecra- 
tion of Talents, A Sequel to **The Cousecrated Life.” By the Kev. 
ERNEST BUYS, M.A. s6mo, cloth, Is, 


THE LITTLE BUGLER of KASSASSIN, 


anu other Sketches in a Military Hospital. Square 16mo, cloth, 23. 


ABIDE in CHRIST: Thoughts on the 


Blessed Life of Fellowship with the Son of God. By the Key. 
ANDikeW MUKRAY Small crown 5vo, 2s, 6d., cloth. 


** A sorivs of discourses which develop various parts of a very lovely sub- 
ject. Au unmistakable tone,of love and sincerity runs through them. It 
is a pleasing and useful buok.”—Literary Churchman. 


MEMORIALS of AGNES ELIZABETH 


JONES, By her SISTER. With Portrait. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
3s, Gd, 


LIFE of MRS. STEWART SANDEMAN, 


of Bonskeid and Springland. By Mrs, M, F. BARBOUR, Author of 
“The Way Home.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
**It is written in pure, simple English, which gives a charm to the style. 
» « « Few who take up this volume will lay it down before they have 
got tu the end,”"—Perthshire Auvertiser. 


DUSTY DIAMONDS, CUT and POLISHED: 


a Tale of City Arab Life. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of ** The 
Lighthouse,” Crown 8vo, Lilustrated, cloth, 5s, 
“* There will not be many volumes published at this time of the year that 
will more thoroughly deserve aud receive the approbation of young people 
than this one. —Scotsmun, 


DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE. By 


SARSON C. J. INGHAM, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Francis 


WORKS BY THE LATE FRANCES RIDLEY 
HAVERG. 


Ada 


LIFE ECHOES. With Twelve Chromo- 


Lithograph Jil i by the B Helga von Cramm. Smail 4to 
cloth gilt, 12s 


“A singularly handsome present, which, alike because of its outside 
appearance and its contents, will be prized.”—Scoteman. 


SWISS LETTERS and ALPINE POEMS, 


With Twelve Chromo-Lithographs of Alpine Scenery and Flowers by 
the Baroness Heiga von Cramm, Small 4to, cloth, extra gilt, 12s,; smail 
crown 8vo, cloth, ds, 


BEN BRIGHTBOOTS, and other True 


Stories. Crown Svo, cloth, Is. 6d, 


LILIES and SHAMROCKS. Square 16mo, 


is., cloth, 


LIFE CHORDS. The earlier and later 


Voems of the late FRANCES KIDLEY HAVEKGAL, With Twelve 
Chromo-Lithographs of Alpine scenery, &ec., from desigus by the 
Baroness tielgs von Cramm, in one of Which is iutroduced a Portrait 
of Uie Author in the ninth year of her age. Smali 4to, cloth gilt, 12s, 


LIFE MOSAIC: “The Ministry of Song ” 


and “ Under the Surface,” in one volume. With Twelve Coigured 
ivustrations of A pine Flowers avd swiss Mountain and Lake 
heenery, from Drawings by the Barouss Helga vou Cramm. Beuuti- 
tully prioted by Kaufmann, of Lahr-Baden, Simail 4to, with lius- 
trated Initials, Mead-pieces, &c. Cioth, gilt extra, i2s, 


UNDER HIS SHADOW. Last Poems. 


Super-royal 32mo, Is, 6U., cloth, gilt edges. 


“In this small volume she has left us « legacy which the whole 
Christian Churca will highly prize.”— Freeman, 


THE MINISTRY of SONG. Super-royal 


#2mo, ls, Gd., cloth, gilt edges, 


© ** Those who wish for a summer-like b-eath of song, which shall be 
accordant with woods and waves, and the harmonies of the world that is 
and the world that is to be, may do worse than appoint this fair iniuisier 
of song to be their private chaplain.” —Adinvurgh Daily Revuw., 


UNDER the SURFACE. Poems. Crown 


vo, 5s., cloth; also super-royal 32mo, Is, 6d., cioth, gilt edges, 
** Each poem is a life song and a heart story.”—Christian, 


MORNING STARS: or, Names of Christ 


fur His Little Ones, Super-royal 32mo, 9d., cloth, 








London: James Niszet & Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 





PHILIPS’ 
STANDARD ATLASES. 


SUITED FOR PRESENTATION. 





Imp. folio, half-bound russia, gilt édges, price £5 5s. 


PHILIPS’ 
IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS. 


A Series of Fifty-two New and Authentic Maps, Engraved 
from Original Drawings by J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Edited by WM. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., 
Late Professor of Geography in King’s College, London. 
Accompanied by a Valuable INDEX of Reference. 


** Among recent commercial publications has been ‘Philips’ 
Imperial Library Atlas,’ edited by Mr. Wm. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. The size of the maps exceeds that of any work of 
similar pretensions hitherto published in this country, and 
the employment of the best style of chromo-lithographic 
printing has enabled great clearness and distinctness of 
colour to be attained, alike as regards the broadest geo- 
graphical outlines and the most minute political boundaries. 
Its preparation is stated to have occupied several years, and 
every effort seems to have been made to render it solid and 
consplete.”— Times. 

** This work is the result of careful labour, extending over 
many years. In drawing, in colouring, and in printing, it 
comes very near perfection.””—Athenaeum. 





Imp. folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, price £3 3s. 


PHILIPS NEW GENERAL 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


A Series of New and Authentic Maps, Delineating the 
Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, 
Kingdows, and States of the World, 


Edited by WM. HUGHES, F.R.G.S, 
Accompanied by a Valuable INDEX of Reference. 

*** Philips’ General Atlas’ will rank among the best works 
of the kind which have been published for many years. 
The Atlas is in every respect well adapted to meet the re- 
quirements of the student and the counting-house, and 
should have a place in every good library.” —Observer. 





Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, price 
£1 


PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


A Comprehensive Series of Maps, Illustrating Modern, 
Historical, and Physical Geography. 


With a Complete Consulting INDEX. 
By J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS. 


“Tt is really a most valuable work.”’ 

Westminster Review. 

**We have tested both Maps and Index in many ways, 
and have not been able to find a single error, and we can 
therefore pronounce the Atlas very good, while it is cer- 

ainly not dear.”’—Standard. 

“© Philips’ Handy General Atlas’ well deserves its title. 
It is a ‘ Handy’ Atlas in the best sense of the word. It is 
not only convenient in size and shape, but it is very com- 
plete.’—Liverpool Courier. 





Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, price £1 1s. 
PHILIPS POPULAR ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


A Series of Thirty-six Authentic Maps of the Principal 
Countries of the World, constructed from the Latest and 
Best Authorities, and on a sufficiently large scale to em- 
brace all the information needed in a Volume intended for 
Every-day Reference. 


With a Complete Consulting INDEX. 
By J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 


*To judge of the merits of a work like this, it is well to 
recall the bare outlines thinly furnished with names which 
appear in some of the maps of fifty years back. ‘This gives 
an idea of the amount of discovery the half-century has 
witnessed, and of the increased magnitude of the geo- 
grapher’s task, Let us take the map of Africa in this 
volume. Only a small tract on the latitude of the Gulf of 
Guinea is marked as quite unexplored. The tract south of 
this is filled with rivers and lakes, the origin or tributaries 
of the great Nile and Congo, flanked by numerous moun- 
tain heights.’’— Bookseller. 








Lonpon: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 
1, Salisbury-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 





WILSON & M‘CORMICK’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Ready shortly, crown 8vo, cloth, with Portraits and Illustrations, Price 95, 


WALT WHITMAN. By Richard Maurice 
BUCKE, With an Appendix by Prof. EDWARD DOWDEY, LL.p. 
“We know Whitman better after having read Dr. Bucke’s book : we ¢ 


through his words, the powerful fascination of the man.”—Academy, tet, 


Post 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, with Portrait, price 10s, 6d, 


LEAVES of GRASS. By Walt Whitman. 


** Ruskin has recently eulogised it, decluring that ‘it carries straight and 
keen as rifie balls against our deadliest social sins.’ ”—New Yori: Tribune 


Post 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, with Portrait, price 10s, 64, 


SPECIMEN DAYS and COLLECT. By 
WALT WHITMAN, 

“‘ Amid the notes, on external nature, on the songs and habits of birds 
on the trees, the skies, the stars, of which a great part of the volume it 
composed, so rare and slighe is the mention of his infirmities that we mighs 
forget that the idyll was composed by a half-paralysed man.” 

Westminster Review 


[Post 8vo, cloth, printed on hand-made paper, price 6s, 


yay | 
WAYSIDE SONGS. - 
** Some of the lyrics in this volume are little gems.”—Literary World, 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 6s, 


INCHBRACKEN: a Novel. By Robert 
CLELAND. 


** The story is well and simply told, with many a quiet touch of humour 
founded on no i iderabl ledg human nature ” 
Westminster Review, 


New Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. A few copics on hand-made 
paper, price 5s. 


THOUGHTS in the CLOISTER and the 


CROWD. By Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.C,B. 


“*It is a series of brief but thoughtful utterances on a wide range of 
subjects, revealing the extensive culture, the knowledge of human nature, 
the innate —_— and the gentle humour of this pleasuut writer io a very. 

ble form.”——Scot. 


Glasgow: Wiuson & M‘Cormick; and all the Booksellers 
in London. 


HARRISON & SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BURKE’S (Sir BERNARD) PEERAGE, 


BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1881, corrected to the latest 
date. Super royal 5vo, cloth gilt, published at 38s. 
“* Among the books which the new year yields are Burke's Peersge and 
Baronetage, of which it is superfluous to say a werd.”— Whitehall Review. 
** A genealogical and heraldic guide of establi:hed authority.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“Constant reference to the pages of ‘ Burke’ enable us to testify to its 
nvariable accuracy.”—Court Journal. 


BURKE’S (Sir BERNARD) DORMANT, 


ABEYANT, FORFEITED, and EXTINCT PEERAGES of the BRITISH 
EKMPIKE, New Edition, brought down to the present date (1883). 
Comprising every peerage created since the Conquest thut is now extinct, 
dormant, under attainder, or inabeyance, and tracing down the various 
dignuities to their existing representatives. Koyal 8vo, cloth gilt, pub- 
lished at 428, 
** Another of these magnificent volumes, invaluable to every historian 
artist, or littGrateur of modern times.”—Court Journal. 
“Is an enduring monument to the energy and research of its com- 
piler.”—A thenaeum. 


BURKE’S (Sir BERNARD) GENERAL 


ARMORY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, and WALES, ke- 
issue 1883, with additional Supplement describing the Arms, Xc.. of 
nearly 1,000 Families not included in the previous ®sue. I’p. 1,230, 
super royal 8vo, cloth gilt, published at 52s, 6d. 


BATEMAN’S GREAT LANDOWNERS of 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. A List of all Owners of 3,000 acres 
and upwards worth £3,000 a year, with the addition of 1.320 Owners of 
2,000 acres and upwards, their income from land, acreage, colleges, 
ciubs, and services, with an analysis. Fourth kdition, Thoroughly 
Revised, 1883, Crown 8vo, cloth, published at 14s, 
“It is a work of very great statistical value, enlivened by a caustic Pre- 
face.” — Academy. 
London ; HARRISON & SONS, Booksellers and Publishers, 
59, Pall-mall, 5.W. 
*,* Full Catalogue of New Books of the Season, and other favourites, 
offered at specially reduced prices, free by post. 


Ke ATS (JOHN).—COMPLETE WORKS 

in VEKSE and PROSE now first brought together, including Poems 
and Letters not befire published, Edited by Il, BUXTUN FORMAN. 
Five Portraits of Keats, and other Illustrations, 4 vols,, demy 8vo, buck- 
ram, £4 4s, 1883, 


HELLEY (PERCY BYSSHE).—COM- 


PLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE, Edited by H. B, FOR- 
MAN. Fortraits, Etchings, and Facsimiles, 8 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, £5. 
DITTU.—PUEMs, Separately, 4 vols.,demy 8vo, cloth, Portrait, Etch- 
ings, &c., 5vs. 
DiTvO.—POEMS. 2 vols., Portrait, &c., without Notes, post 8vo, 
buckram, |ts. 











London : REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand. 





Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE MODERN REVIEW. 
CONTENTS, NO, XVII, JANUARY, 1884. 
THROUGH the PKOPHETS to the LAW. By Professor J, ESTLIN 
CARPENTER, 
THE KINGDOM of GOD in MUENSTER. By KaRu Pearsoy, 
IS NOT ALL TRUE THEOLOGY SCIENTIFIC? By R. D. DARBY- 
SHIRE. 
A TRANSITION 
GARDNER. 
PROTESTANTISM in GENEVA. By Professor BOUVIER. 
OUTLINES and EPISODES of BRAHMIC HISTORY. By SOPHIA 
DOBSON COLLET. 
THE NAMES of the FIRST THREE KINGS of ISRAEL, By Pro- 
fessor SAYCE. 
NOTICES of BOOKS, 
London : JAMES CLARKE & CO., Fleet-strect. 


PERIOD in FEMALE EDUCATION, By ALICE 
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= KLY MAGAZINE MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION 
THE NEW WEE ; THEATRES. 
One Penny, of = = ———— 
On January 2, 1884, will be issued the First Number, price = 
i HOME CHIMES Patrons. DELPHI THEATRE. 
° The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Sole Proprietors and Managers, Mesars. A. & 8. GATTI. 
Edited by F. bg yp emg nite Hes The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH. Every evening, at8, IN THE RANKS, 
“ ther’s Money,” nne Judge, Spinster, c s Preceded, at 7. y a Farce, 
— ee naman Bon bes ' Th EARL of SHAT ISSBURY K.G 
i ted by us with the hope of reaching all classes of The of 8) , K.G. - 
ws arnt daunity., Whilst ite price will be the lowest, ts Stories and Essays The Right Revi the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. O M E D Y THEATRE. 
“ will be provided | = — oa. pm gh. F one’ Ben The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England. a —_ HT tes» 5, ALEX. HENDERSON, 
re w a ~ . 7" —~ an 
feel, the — — 4 disbelieving wholly nag the assertion that the people do Chairman of Committees. Preceded, at 7.30, by JUST MY LUCK, 
* vi an hon : 
not wo ons eound  Heerasae —— wy od from bad, and true from false. The Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P. LOBE THEAT E 
n We are bent on no crusade ; beh =, no — = dee Treasurers. - M i R us 
. ; d of hosts of friends ; and we ventu P ° rm ssces, Messrs, JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J, L, § * 
tang ary en Journal thet shall be pure as well as powerful ; that Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart., 18, King-strect, Every evening, at 8.30, meena 
bune. may be even sensational in its stories when that sensation is ~ | St. James’s, S.W. es HE GLASS OF FASHION. 
and true to life; that will be humorous when the humour is hearty, an Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M.P., Camelford House Precedcd, at 7.45, by MAN PROPOSES, 
without the wasp’s sting ; that will be instructive and entertaining ; that Oxf Pe pnd t Ww ? Pts ae ea 
B will never be dull, and to its last page shall be readable. Writing a et, W. . . : 
Yo] RRS eas chee certs women who hare oatned Bankers. LYMPIC THEATRE, 
birds contrivind fame tn English literature, and they wil write “ with all their Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s- — oun ie Managcress, Mrs, A. CONOVER. 
me it hearts.” 5 street, S.W. F THE CRIMES OF PARIS. 
nighs No. 1 will contain : Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-street, E.C. eee ciate tS 
view NEAR CROMER. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- Secretary. TRAWND THE A’ TRE 
+ . 
—— . By the AuTHOR of G. J. MURRAY, Esq., yet ockspur-street, Charing-cross, Sole Lessee, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
A FAIR MAID: a New Novel. By the lil London, 8.W. THE COMPTON COMEDY COMPAXY. 
“ GRANDMOTHER’S MoneEY.” Chaps. I., IL., . Every evening, at 8,15, revival of HOLCKOFT’s 
rid. ASONNET of GREETING. By THEODORE WATTS. HIS Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage | ¥ Preceded, at 7.30, i 2 yhvad Po kU iis 
THE VALLEY of the TWIZZLING TREES, By PHIL ROBINSON. lew of the land, ry ye nowomag to resist the legalisa- } 0 ioe en 
‘ : “Ki "| ti i th a wife’s sister 
OLD GOLD: a New Novel. By W. Simi, Author of ‘King Capital. tion of marriage wi » * 
bert Sem: i TSIMAS PRESENTS oNGMnT i, | T,. PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
HOME CHIMES. By SAVILE CLARKE. HR a .—Nothin 18 and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
amene EVERY MAN HI3 OWN SOUP KITCHEN. so highly appreciated a8 an Assorted Case of GIANT'S Eroxic pod Se me Nw ae Ee ig Oh 
eview, BURNHAM BEECHES, By Mor THOMAS, _ ee SS ee ecto aoe ry ae a they possess for the COMPLETE, ECON( yMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC. 
\GTON’S CASHIER : a New Story. By the AUTHOR o RS. | Cognac,” and ** Ginger Cognac.”—For particulars apply to any Wine Mer- | TON of PERIOVICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated Plain. 
nude sag tk seenane” wg L y chant, or to the Manufacturer, THOS. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, Kationates furnished to Projectors of New ieriodioni, for either or Printing 
DEVONSHIRE ROSES :a Tale, By ALICE Kixa, i ‘ae 7" gpnseeris so sche scene. iad dade demset_tdacsinanieces patient, 
the YOUNG ONE’S SERIAL STORY—TEMPLE and the BIRDS. By BURROW S MALVERN WATERS.— 
THE SOV" EVSRRTY OBEN. Chae. 1.» 11. THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATER—Malvern Seltzer, Soda HCENIX FIKE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 
nge of JIOME COOKERY. By Miss GRiGGs, of the High School of Cookery, | Potash, and Lithia.—The Purest of all Min-ral Waters. and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1788. 
mature, Edinburgh. W. & J. BURROW, Tho Springs, Malvern. Snomnenees against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of he 
} very. UR PEAL of BELLS ; &c., &c., &c. world. 
laims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
Office of Home Cues, 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS Loss claims Ceee er SOME 3. BROOUPELD, Gocretery 
_ THROUGHOUT 
ca BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE on To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Ss For JANUARY, 1884, No. DCCCXIX. Price 2s. 64. MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. BRAND & CO.’"S OWN SAUCE, 
The etgiat, bet oe most liberal, 
- ash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. ry 
GE CoNTENTS. Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particularsof ¢ , pestetees GOurs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
e teen OLD LADY MARY: A STORY OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. nenaiieaiauaie = eapertoy ® aise ol ae D MEATS & YORK GAME PIES. 
. ottenbam-court-ro ni !Morwell-street, W. TT ") 
ata FIGURES IN THE FIRE. seatati) Established 1862. ° ‘ F P OTTE Prat _ 
Review. 7, 7 - . ee a — snntenenisimmmguaniacnmensaiinisintads 
NOT UNTIL NEXT TIME. By R. D. BLACKMORE. ESTABLISHED 1851, rawr 
graph — SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA 
abs THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER.—Pakt IV. ’ ’ 
var AJAX AND pumecunens | B IRKBECK ” BANK a - 
<) ee 7 
NT c SDU Current sotto a other Bankers. | URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
RITISHI A LADY'S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS. and a — rab rcag Satie Se when not drawn 
5 2 > 3 > below £25. No commission c ‘or keeping Accoun 
1883). . THE SCOTTISH PARODY ON HOME RULE. The Bank else receives money on Deposit at Threo per cent. Interest, re- GQ PECI ALITIES for INVALIDS. 
“a _— —— “ e on demand. 
me - porns ra wuderabes fr ts Geto feof snes, th santedy ot | =r 
‘ a Fy Ons. 8, 5 oO ies anc ables; the 
ig piecemeal eas ienmtaeannonannipitl of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
istorian and ny ren 4 SOLE ADDRESS— ee 
Letters o an rcular Notes issued. 
ts com- J 0 U R N A i. Oo F ED U Cc A T | Oo N, A Pamphiet, with full particulars, on application, 11, ee co gg STREET, 
No. 174, for JANUARY, With Special Supplement. let March, Kaa, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. AY . Ww. 
RAL 1. OCCASIONAL NOTES. 





iS. Re- 2, PESTALOZZI and FROEBEL. PartI. By Mdme. SCHRADER. 
. «e.. of 


haee 3. RECENT REFORMS in OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. ’ 
_— 4, THE “ BIRDS” at CAMBRIDGE, 
2S 0 f 5. POETRY : “* LAW is their MASTER.” By Hon. Mrs. TOLLEMACHE. a 


6, CLERICAL and LAY MASTERS and the CHURCH CONGRESS. By 
)00 acres OXONIENSIS. 


— 7, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


cougaly & “THREE VOICES.” By A PeER-Porr. S FISHER, 188. STRAND. 

9, THE ANTHROPOMETRIC CHART. By C. Roserts, F.R.CS. 9 9 
tic Pre- 10. COMPARATIVE POPULARITY of LITERARY MEN, 
il, CORRESPONDENCE: Overwork in High Schools; Boys v. Girls; 


] Girls and their Pastors ; Overpressure ; &c. Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney ; Melbourne ; Christchurch, N.Z. 


vourites, 1%, REVIEWS : Sayce’s “* Herodotus ;” Holden's “ Hieron ; ” &c, 


13. SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES ; Translation Prize ; Extra Prize ; &c. 9 r \ r 
cS li, SUPPLEMENT :—Descriptive Catalogue of Pictures exhibited by the 
RK ** Art for Schools Association.” . 
1g Poems 


Price 6d,; per post, 74d. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE,. 








~~ Londoo: 86, Fleet-street, E.C, GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 
1OM- Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 9 ~~ ————— It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
B, FOR THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. “It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sroppart, F.IL.C., F.0.9., City’ 
it teh CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, Analyst, Bristol. 

“ a ANNEXATION and CONFEDERATION in AUSTRALASIA. By the EaRt ‘If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
— THOUGHTS about APPARITIONS. By the BisHoP OF CARLISLE, Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassatt, 
— OUT-DOOR POETRY of the MIDDLE AGES, By VERNON LEE, 


OUGHT WoMtRX to PREACH ? Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—“ A delicious preparation.” 
Ww r THE MINISTRY of WOMEN, By the DEAN OF WELLS, 7 
Ww. » WOMEN’S SHARE in the MINISIRY of the WORD. By Profes- 


MEN'S GHA SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
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